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BRUMMAGEM STATESMANSHIP. 


R. BRIGHT’S exhibition on the Vote for the Transport of 
M Troops for Canada is an additional example of that pertinacity 
with which some men not only knock their heads against ready-built 
stone walls, but are at the pains to build walls for the express pur- 
pose of knocking their heads against them. It really is difficult to 
discover what the metaphysicians call the final cause of Mr. 
Bright’s existence, unless it be to serve as a foil to Lord Palmerston’s 
success. This mighty agitator who was once the most dreaded 
adversary of the Treasury Bench is now (unconsciously and invo- 
luntarily, it must be admitted) its most serviceable and constant ally. 
Ifa Government is a little shaky and insecure there is nothing that gives 
it such a fillip as a fierce and foolish attack upon its strongest point. 
The wiles of Mr. Disraeli, who is constantly plotting a nucleus of 
opposition, are incessantly defeated by the clumsy hostility of Mr. 
Bright, which is for ever rallying round the Administration the 
sympathies of both sides of the House. The heartiness with which the 
Tories cheer Lord Palmerston’s retorts on his assailant must be gall 
and wormwood to the leaders of Opposition. 

Lord Palmerston, on Monday night, had a winning horse to nde, 
and like an old and experienced jockey he rode it well. The good- 
humoured banter with which he held up his “ Honourable Friend” 
to ridicule showed how much satisfaction he derived from the security 
of triumph. Indeed, the position assumed by Mr. Bright was absurd 
to the point of being contemptible. He asserted, what it is needless 
to say he did not even attempt to prove, that all warlike preparations 
were wholly unnecessary, because it was and must have been obvious 
to any one that the American Government never would hesi- 
tate about a compliance with the English demand. It is a 
little amusing, in the face of such a theory, to remember the 
way in‘ which the daily organ which is supposed faithfully to 
reflect the sentiments of the Brightites laboured for weeks to 
demonstrate that Messrs. Mason and Slidell ought not, could not, 
would not, should not be delivered up, and how indignantly the 
very idea that their surrender had been demanded was denounced 
4s a malicious and fraudulent fabrication. For what purpose, we 
should like to know, were the Hf. Lawrens and the Lucien Bonaparte 
Precedents forged and uttered, if it was not for the purpose of justi- 
fying by anticipation the expected refusal? If it was so abundantly 
self-evident as Mr. Bright avers, that the Cabinet at Washington 
must at once acknowledge that the seizure of the Commissioners 
was a violation of their own cherished principles, why, in the 
name of logic and common sense, as Lord Palmerston pertinently 
asks, was their surrender delayed till the last moment allowed 
by the English ultimatum? If it was always intended to deliver 
up the men, why were they ever put in prison ; and, having been put 
there, why were they kept in durance vile for six weeks? Why was 
Mr. Seward to wait for any demand at all, in a case which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bright, was so clear, that no man could doubt about 
t for an ‘instant? When the famous “ Suppressed Despatch” — 
** the Philo-Americans delight to call the evasive document more 
Worthy of a provincial attorney than a Secretary of State— was sent 
2 Mr, Adams, why did not Mr. Seward add to the explanation, 
- t the act of Captain Wilkes had not been authorized by the 
“overnment, the very simple and, as Mr. Bright would tell us, quite 
mevitable assurance, that the men would be instantly released ¢ 


to be explained 4 





Nothing could be more easy, nothing could be more obvious. Why 
did not. Mr. Seward do it, then? We should like to hear Mr. 
Bright’s theory of this singular omission. Mr. Seward was not de- 
terred by the fear of the mob,—not he, says Mr. Bright. Where every 
man has a vote, there is no such thing asa mob. The Irishman remarked 
much to the same effect, —‘‘In this country one man is as good as another, 
faith, and a great deal better too.” Was it, then, any inward convic- 
tion of the legality of the capture? Not so, says Mr. Bright ; for it 
was a matter on which no American statesman could entertain a 
moment’s doubt. But if there is no fear of the mob in America, 
and if every one is so admirably “ posted up” in the “ cherished 
principles ” of American international law, we should like to ask how 
it came to pass that not a single orator, politician, lawyer, or journalist, 
until the day on which the prisoners were released, ventured to hint 
a doubt as to the illegality of their capture. The matter was canvassed 
from one end of the Northern States to the other; we had 
opinions and speeches ad nauseam to prove that Captain Wilkes had 
acted strictly in accordance with the law ; but not a single individual, 
we believe, had the courage to state that the act was one which 
could not be supported, and which must be disavowed. How is this 
Was it the cowardice of politicians habitually 
servile to the mob? or was it the ignorance of lawyers who are 
incapable of understanding that which is now asserted to be self- 
evident? Wegive Mr. Bright the choice of these alternatives, Who in 
his senses can doubt that the real meaning of the despatch of November 
30th was neither more nor less than this: ‘ Let us wait to see if the 
English mean fighting or not. If they mean fighting we have always a 
loop-hole to escape ; if they do not we will stick to the men.” Lord 
Palmerston happily solved the question by making it very clear what 
England did mean, and Mr. Seward thereupon saw the propriety of 
regulating his own course accordingly. 

Mr. Bright is a great admirer of Mr. Charles Sumner’s celebrated 
oration. He thinks that the arguments and the precedents it con- 
tains show most unanswerably that the English demand could never 
have been demurred to by American statesmen. We will not dis- 
pute with Mr. Bright as to his taste in rhetorical compositions. 
But however excellent it might be, the said oration had the serious 
defect of being a day too late for the fair. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations seems liable to the same weakness 
as the wit whose brilliant idea always flashed upon his mind at the 
bottom of the staircase just as he had taken leave of the company. 
We return to the question, why was not this convincing oration 
delivered at a period which might have superseded the necessity for 
the British armament? By a timely step of this sort a man of the 
position and influence of Mr. Sumner might have saved us much 
trouble and expense, and his own country much useless humiliation. 
Mr. C. Sumner is a native of Boston ; why did not he deliver this 
speech at the dinner to Captain Wilkes, when judges and governors 
were glorifying the sea captain’s law? Why did not he publish his 
‘unanswerable authorities” as a reply to his brother’s fabricated pre- 
cedent and worthless opinion? Why, even ata still later date, was he 
silent, when the vote of thanks of Congress gave the deliberate sanction 
of the American Legislature of an act which, according to Mr. Bright, 
should have been, and always was to have been, unconditionally dis- 
avowed? We will give the reason why, in the language of an authority 
to which even Mr. Bright will find it difficult to demur. We have had 
the opportunity of reading a most interesting and instructive opinion 
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on the case of the Trent, which has been publishéd ih the Boston 
Courier, and whieh is signed with the initials of Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis, one of the most eminent lawyers in the United 
States, son-in-law to Judge Story, and brother of Judge Curtis of the 
Supreme Court. The opinion commences by an expression of regret 
that “there is a disposition prevalent in some quarters to represent 
the British demand as a taking advantage of our present situation, 
which we are to resent hereafter. In my view,” says the writer, 
** England has done no more than her duty to her own flag required ; 
and so far from having done or demanded anything inconsistent with 
the decisions of her great authority on matters of this kind (Lord 
Stowell), it seems to me very plain that any competent lawyer, with 
these decisions in his hand, could have successfully maintained in our 
own country Earl Russell’s position that the 7rent was pursuing ‘a 
lawful and innocent voyage.’” Having developed this statement at 
considerable length, in an argument full of knowledge and ability, 
Mr. Curtis thus proceeds :— 


“There are, however, on the other hand, many persons among us who are 
disposed to blame our own Government for not having restored or offered to 
restore these prisoners before they heard from England. But let us be just to 
our own rulers likewise. Let us remember that from the instant of the capture, 
through the space of five weeks, the Administration was bounce! fast by a state of 
public feeling that would not have permitted the smallest concession while it lasted. 
Nine men out of every ten pronounced it a perfectly clear case on the law, and 
whether clear or not, it was to be maintained at all hazards. The very few who 
thought otherwise could scarcely get a hearing, and even that was conceded with 
doubt of their patriotism. Men of high consideration led the overwhelming majo- 
rity, and the majority were resolved. All at once this mighty edifice of public 
opinion collapsed into the dust, and then it was seen that our Government had to 
deal with a very delicate case, involwing the national honovr and the national 
safety, without any means at all of saving either, but by a frank and manly 
admission that a well-meaning naval officer had made a mistake, and that conse- 
quently we could not make a case.” 


We will back Mr. Curtis’s account of the motives and actions of 
the American Government against the absurd and utterly untenable 
theory of Mr. Bright. The “ mighty edifice of public opinion all at 
once collapsed ;” but before what we should like to know did it 
collapse! Did it yield to argument or to conviction? According to 
Mr. Curtis’s account no man dared even argue the question for fear of 
being branded as a traitor. It collapsed, indeed, under the pressure 
of imminent danger, which was near enough and strong enough to 
overpower even the passions of ignorance and hatred. 

The speech of Mr. Bright has filled with confusion and consternation 
even those who were most disposed to lend him confidence and 
support. The damage he has done himself in the House of Commons 
and the country is incalculable. It is possible to respect the earnest- 
ness and courage of a man who sustains an unpopular cause, however 
much you may differ from his opinions. But it is impossible for any 
one to act with and hardly even to tolerate a man who is anti-national 
to the point of paradox, and who is wrong-headed to a degree that 
passes all comprehension. 








CAVOUR AND LORD CLARENDON. 


CCORDING to the story invented by Lord John Russell's 
A friends when he was English Plenipotentiary at the Vienna 
Conference, to whatever was said to him in a foreign language he used 
to reply, “ Cela va sans dire.” It is perhaps a cause for thankfulness 
that Count Cavour did not come across the Noble Lord at Paris 
during this stage of linguistic courtesy. In his sanguine and excited 
state of mind the Italian statesman would have written home, after a 
conversation with Lord John in French, to say that England was 
prepared to sail up the Danube and to blow Austria Proper into the 
air. For he evidently made the most of all concessions. Even the 
cautious Lord Clarendon is said to have listened to a suggestion that 
the Crimean fleet should be taken to the Gulf of Spezzia to make 
an anti-Austrian demonstration. The light in which Lord Clarendon 
is presented to us in these fragmentary extracts from Cavour’s letters 
is certainly a new one. Three years later, on the outbreak of the 
Italian war, he expressed himself on the subject of Italian politics 
in avery different way. It is difficult to suppose that his recent views 
are materially unlike those which he had held previously. Statesmen 
of experience change sometimes, but they do not pirouette. If 
Lord Clarendon said at Paris all that is attributed to him, his altered 
tone in 1859 is the most remarkable case of miraculous conversion 
upon record. During the session of that year he expressed in the 
House of Lords his disinclination to alter the treaties of Vienna, 
which he thought had answered their object in preserving the peace 
of Europe. The “bubble of Italian unity,” he said, had at length 
burst ; nor could he conceive the necessity for war. War could not 
settle the Italian question ; for supposing that Austria was driven out, 
and Lombardy annexed to Piedmont, the people of Milan and Venice 
would not agree with the people of Sardinia. Piedmont had been 
nothing more in the matter than the advanced guard of France, and 
in case of Austrian defeat, only one master would be substituted for 
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another. Such a tone is not to be mistaken. It was commonly under. 
stood, in fact, at the time, that Lord Clarendon’s Austrian BYMpathies 
were stronger than any felt by his former colleagues, and public Opinion 
attributed his isolated attitude, on the return of the Liberals to powe, 
to his divergence on questions of foreign policy. ; 

His reply this week to the posthumous assertions made about his 
conduct at Paris will be read with interest. It is far more likely 
that Count Cavour was over sanguine than that Lord Clarendo, 
could have committed himself to declarations which might have com, 
very fitly from the mouth of an English private gentleman, but which 
in the mouth of a special ambassador would be unprecedentedly rash, 
Cavour, we now know, was an eager and determined statesman, who 
never wavered from his object, though he was ever ready to adopt 
new means by which to reach it. He went to Paris with his brain 
on fire about Italian unity, not comprehending that the rest of Europe 
after a distracting war was fully occupied with the prospect of peace, 
“ At that time,” says Lord Clarendon, “I was in the habit of seej 
Count Cavour almost daily ; but the count could only be got 
to speak upon the one subject of Italy.” An enthusiast who preached 
about Italy in season and out of season might easily exaggerate 
into encouragements the words his distinguished fellow-talkers le 
fall in moments of fatigue. The revival of Piedmont’s ambitions 
projects at this particular time was in all probability a strange ideg 
to the English Minister. He was aware, as all the Plenipotentiarie; 
were aware, that France was extremely satisfied to be at peace again, 
and was not likely to be tempted immediately into new hostilities for 
an intangible idea. Austria at the time, owing to her vacillating 
neutrality during the Crimean contest, was no doubt unpopular in 
Europe. But Piedmont was as yet an unimportant power. That 
she should make war alone was impossible. Lord Clarendon then, 
in all likelihood, thought Italian regeneration about as practicable a 
design as an immediate proclamation of the millennium, and regarded 
Cavour as little better than a téte montée. Taken off his guard, he 
may, in the course of repeated interviews, have used some polished 
expressions of faint sympathy, which no one could have mistaken for 
political pledges, except an excitable enthusiast of one idea. 

The most judicious of Whigs is capable, no doubt, of occasionally 
overtasking himself. English diplomatists have a very limited tether 
in respect of what they may do ; and an enlightened public never is 
too hard upon them in respect of what they say. Lord Minto ad- 
dressed Italian audiences from Italian balconies on the subject of 
Italian liberties, without much harm coming of it, except the dis- 
appointment of his credulous listeners. Lord John might have said, 
“ Cela va sans dire,” as often as he liked upon topics of European 
interest, if he had not said it once too often about something 
that touched ourselves. The only evil that comes of this kind of 
diplomatic pastry is that it makes foreigners forget that England has 
nothing but the most substantial and homely fare in the way of 
foreign policy for them at home. It is easy to understand that the 
air of diplomatic circles is intoxicating. Those who are at Vienna 
or Paris must do as Vienna or Paris does. If the other Ambassadors 
talk in a mysterious tone of voice, the representatives of Great 
Britain must not be left behind. The pomp, too, of foreign 
diplomatic etiquette has a tendency to upset the brain of a Themis 
tocles. When he comes down to breakfast in the foreign capital, 
he finds that a shake of his head is generally interpreted to meal 
that England is about to send a fleet to the Dardanelles. Mr. Reuter 
has been telegraphing all over Europe to say that he was observed 
last evening talking cheerfully to the wife of the Minister for Foreigt 
Affairs, and that, before retiring for the night, he shook a cousin of 
Prince Murat warmly by the hand. This is very intoxicating fo 
the Minister of a constitutional country who has been accustomed 
only to Parliamentary ingratitude at the hands of a cavilling opp0s 
tion. He has, meanwhile, the happy and inspiriting consciousies 
that nothing he chooses to say will involve England in a forelg 
conflict unless he wishes it. Discreet and experienced politician # 
he is, Lord Clarendon, knowing that neither Lord Palmerston bo 
England had the very faintest intention of going to war for Italy, 
may have thought it harmless and convenient to feign an affectiouaté 
interest in the proceedings of Piedmont. 


It is moreover quite clear, that Count Cavour’s account of his 0¥2 
interviews is not to be taken aw pied de la lettre. In his notions of 
political veracity, Cavour was most decidedly a Platonist. We 
confess to thinking him capable of drawing a rose-coloured picture ¢ 
English sympathies for Italy, in his correspondence with his friends 
There is no atmosphere, we are told, in these letters of diplomat” 
maneuvre. If there was, it is not doing much credit to a states™™ 
who combined Cwsar's courage with Machiavelli's subtlety, ” 
suppose that it would be at once perceptible. But it is really child 
to take it for granted, that Lord Clarendon said at the Congress what 
Cavour, in his letter to his private allies at Turin, represeu® 
him to have said. We know nothing at all about these mutilat 
extracts of the correspondence of Cavour. The character of Pre 
fessor Berti who edits them, and the high position of the 
respondents who have contributed the materials for publicatio®. ° 
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with a known political object, with which Lord Clarendon’s con- 
sistency oF inconsistency has nothing to do. It is quite by a 
jjde-wind that he has been touched. Cavour in perfect good 
fith may have left unwritten about Lord Clarendon a 
vreat deal that would have cleared up everything. He may 
nly have retailed isolated expressions, while the whole tenor of Lord 
(‘jarendon’s conduct may have given a different impression to all 
except himself. Lastly, he may have written a great deal on this 
subject which has not been published. If he himself had believed the 
English government to be actuated by the sentiments for which he 
rofesses to give them credit, we may be sure he would not so easily 
jave relinquished his design of an interview with Lord Palmerston. 
The real truth is that the question of Italy was not at the moment a 
yominent one. If we are to trust an obscure hint in the letters 
recently published, Napoleon himself, at the date of Cavour's visit to 
Paris, had not yet projected the subsequent Italian campaign. The 
-Jea very possibly was sown in his mind by Cavour, and ripened 
adually during the next two years into a fixed design. But an 
English statesman would have been mad if he had dreamt 
of a war with Austria in 1856. This is Lord Clarendon’s 
strongest defence, for with respect to the particular language he 
may have employed to Cavour, his memory evidently fails him. 
«That he, as her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, would hold 
communication with his colleagues contrary to the dictates of common 
«nse, knowing that the Emperor had not the slightest thought or 
intention to make war against Austria ; that he, under such circum- 
stances, even in the most indirect manner, recommended to Piedmont 
to commit the suicidal act of declaring war against Austria, with 
150,000 men in martial array, commanded by Marshal Radetzky, 
commanding the support of Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and Naples ; 
and further, that he should, without a shadow of authority for it, 
have presumed to pledge the support of England in a war thus pro- 
voked by Piedmont, and when half Europe might have been involved 
in war with this country, did appear to him so palpably absurd that 
be hoped their Lordships would see that it carried its own refutation.’ 
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RELATIVE RESOURCES OF NORTH AND SOUTH. 


WW K pointed out a few weeks since, when treating of this subject, 

that the superiority of the North in warlike resources was rather 
apparent than real; that superior wealth was only available if its 
owners were willing to spend it, or could be forced to contribute it ; 
tliat superior numbers were only valuable if they could be organized, 
(lisciplined, paid, and moved ; that strength for defensive warfare was 
often the reverse of strength for aggressive enterprises ; and that the 
undertaking in which the Federalists are engaged was essentially 
aggressive. We showed that 100,000 good men would be really 
uore serviceable than the 500,000 motley troops they have sum- 
moned to the field, both because they would exhaust the Treasury 
ess, and would harass the enemy more. We concluded that an army 
of half a million could not by any contrivance be kept on foot by a 
Government that is spending £120,000,000 a year, when it only 
possesses £12,000,000, and can only borrow £45,000,000 ; and that, 
therefore, the failure of the North, and a disastrous and discreditable 
collapse, were absolutely certain ultimately, and might surprise us 
ay day. In spite of the new plan of Mr. Chase, of paying in incon- 
vertible paper,—in spite of the reported successes of the North and 
their various menaced expeditions,—and in spite of the unquestioned 
cubarrassment and privation of the Southerners, we are not in the 
east degree shaken as to the correctness of our anticipations, 

For, as we showed only recently, the limits of really available 
[per honey are soon reached ; and unless large sums are raised by 
direct taxation—of which we see no appearance, and in which we 
— belief—no currency contrivances can long enable the Federal 

verninent to meet its daily expenses. And as soon as the soldiers 
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in Russia. The rumoured expedition up the river to New Orleans is 
a degree less hazardous, but only a degree. Predatory expeditions 
round the coast may inflict much loss to property, and cause much 
exasperation to feeling, but can do nothing to subdue a resolute 
people. The population and all movable wealth are simply with- 
drawn a few miles into the interior, whither no invaders can or dare 
follow them. 

The truth is that an agricultural people, inhabiting an extensive, 
well-wooded, sparsely populated district, cannot be conquered or 
forced to yield, if they only are resolute and hearty in their cause. 
Their coasts may be ravaged, their outlying towns burned, and their 
trade impeded or destroyed ; but they have only to retire, to bear, 
and to wait, They can get food and clothing in abundance, and with 
luxuries, if they are determined, they can easily dispense. Now, 
there can be no doubt that the citizens of the Confederate States are, 
at this moment, suffering considerable privation from the scarcity of 
many of their accustomed comforts. The price of these articles, 
coffee especially, at New Orleans, Charleston, and Mobile, is a mea- 
sure of the pressure. But who that knows the sentiments of mingled 
ambition, hatred, and contempt that have long been festering in the 
bosom of the Southerner ; his passion for the independence and 
grandeur of his native province ; his love for his State ; his profound 
indifference to the Union ; his dread of Northern interference with 
his slaves,—can believe for a moment that the want of coffee, of 
wine, of luxurious clothing, or of European fancy articles, will induce 
him to come to terms even with his antagonist—much less to yield, 
and throw down his arms? The dislike which existed towards the 
North before the war began, and which was confined to classes and 
sections then, has ripened and deepened into ferocious animosity now, 
and has become general and all but unanimous. The South will 
never yield except under compulsion ; and this compulsion the North 
cannot apply. Therein lies the whole kernel of the question. 

The South has two marked advantages over the North, one of 
which we have already referred to. It is standing on its defence, and 
the composition of its army is decidedly superior. The size of the 
Northern army is injurious to it in other ways besides its enormous 
cost. It is impossible it should be even decently officered, to begin 
with. It is nearly impossible that it should become so till after long 
years of warfare. The original standing army of the United States 
was, as we all know, a very small one. But the officers commanding 
it, who were educated at the Military Academy at West Point, were, 
as a rule, very competent and scientific men. The majority of these, 
however, were of Southern extraction, and when the severance came, 
cast in their lot with their native States. The consequence is, not 
only that the Confederate army is incomparably the best officered of 
the two, but that the Northern army is scarcely officered at all. With 
few exceptions, its generals, its colonels, and its captains, are men 
who have seen no service, who have received no training, who deserve 
no command, and who have obtained their appointments either by 
the election of their own volunteer troops or from political or social 
considerations. In addition to this, the army is essentially mercenary, 
heterogeneous, and only to a limited extent national. We do not 
mean that thousands of the troops, perhaps a majority, are not zealous 
Unionists, hearty in the cause, and not averse to the adventures and 
excitement of a campaign. But only a portion of them are native 
Americans and of American descent ; the rest,—and among them some 
of the best so/diers,—are Lrish and Germans, whose patriotic sentiments 
cannot be either very deep, very consistent, or very strong. All of 
them, too, require to be paid, and to be well paid. Lastly, few of 
them are accustomed, or are inclined, to discipline or obedience. They 
are free citizens, and do not choose to be coerced. They have never 
been either drilled at home or flogged at school. They cannot get out 
of their heads that, as enlightened Republicans, and as volunteers, 
although paid, they have a right to have their own way, and to hold 
their own opinions, even against their commanding officer. The de- 
moralizing effects of a pure democracy is telling fearfully against the 
efficiency of the Federal army. Probably the rawest recruits in the 
Old World never gave their officers so much trouble, or reduced them 
to such absolute despair, as these intelligent and independent 
patriots, 

The constitution of the Southern army is superior upon all these 
points. The men are better officered, and much more inclined to 
obey their officers, who are, for the most part, men of social rank 
and position, as well as of military knowledge and experience. The 
privates are usually men trained to field sports and to the use of 
arms, nearly all native Americans, ardent and patriotic citizens, 
according to their own notions, and in a great proportion gentlemen 
of independent means, who either do not receive pay, or are nearly 
indifferent whether they receive it or not. Some entire companies 
are composed of personal friends, especially in the artillery corps. 
One regiment marched out of New Orleans, of which the leading 
troop was “worth,” in the aggregate, two millions of dollars. A 
very common arrangement is for men of substance to agree to 
furnish to the government, and to keep in the field as long as the 
war lasts, six or ten men fully armed, equipped, and paid, and to 
provide substitutes for any W ho may fall, desert, or become invalided. 
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An army thus formed, fighting on its own territory, and fighting for 
its own cities and plantations, its own families, its own institutions, 
its own passions and prejudices if you will, is scarcely susceptible of 
defeat in a war, whatever may be its fate in a battle or a campaign. 
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“GIVE IT TO PALLAS.” 


Ae and Prussia—the German Juno and the German 

Pallas—are contending for the golden apple of the Hegemony 
of Germany. Pallas is sober-minded, cold-blooded, and priggish. 
Juno is vain, tyrannical, and imperious. The owls as a body, and 
the philosophers, have declared for Pallas. The noble army of 
peacocks and the courtiers adhere to Juno. Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control, belong to the former. But the sweep of 
Juno's arm, and the flash of Juno’s eye when she is angered, are the 
finer. If arrogance, if military glory, if historical prestige are to 
decide the contest, Juno is the queen of heaven, and the minor 
immortals of the German Olympus had better follow her. Bnt 
Pallas has a well-made wgis and a biting spear—her eye is cold, her 
tongue is sharp, and her brain is cool—and she leads men, if not to 
glory, at least to'freedom. The two rivals have at last begun to bicker 
openly among themselves. The eternal question of the Hessian 
constitution is the stumbling-block over which they have fallen. 
Ilesse Cassel is, a tiny theatre, on which a little drama is being 
enacted of great interest to Germany. She sees there the progress 
of a plot, which is, as it were, the shadow of events that must happen 
hereafter to herself on a larger and more real stage. The gods of 
Homer watched, the fight on the windy fields of Troy, because they 
saw decided there—on a smaller scale—questions of precedence, 
prestige, and dignity, which otherwise would have had to be fought 
out in heaven, In the same way the greater German powers collect 
to watch the issue of the petty battle that has to be decided in the 
electorate of Hesse. The future position of the Bund depends upon 
the issue. The cause of constitutional progress in Germany is 
virtually in the balance. Lastly, Prussia and Austria have staked 
their influence, their hopes, and their authority, upon the success 
of the side which they incline respectively to favour. 

The constitution of 1831, which the Electorate of Hesse enjoyed 
for twenty years, was one of the most liberal in Europe. It had 
guaranteed full civil and political rights to all citizens ; abolished 
religious disabilities ; secured a sound financial economy ; and pro- 
vided amply for the administration of justice and the education of 
the people. In 1852 the Bund determined that this happy and 
established order of things was too liberal for German courts and 
cabinets to sanction, and must be reformed. Those were the days of 
the Schwarzenbergs and the Manteuffels. Austria gladly threw her- 
self into the scale of reaction, and backed the determination of the 
Bund. Prussia, under the guidance of a vacillating sovereign and a 
miserable ministry, swallowed as she best could her rising mortifica- 
tion, and allowed the constitutional liberties of Hesse to be trampled 
under foot. For ten years the Hessians have resisted the monstrous 
intervention of the Federal Diet and the various “ constitutions 
octroyeés” of their too pliant electors. Meanwhile, during these ten 
years Prussia has undergone a moral regeneration. She is now no 
longer prepared to tolerate the reactionary insolence of the Frankfort 
Union, nor to yield pre-eminence to the house of Hapsburg. The 
growing influence of the Fortschritt party in the Prussian Parliament, 
and the determined attitude of a large section of the National 
Verein, embolden her, and compel her to move onwards with the tide 
of progress, She has declared her resolution to allow no further 
intervention of the Confederation in the dispute between the Elector 
and his subjects. She has also significantly stated that the Bund 
itself has proved a failure, and that an organization of another} kind 
is needed for the peace and security of Germany. 

A view so audacious may be pleasing to the Germans of the north, 
but it is disagreeable in the extreme to Austria, to the Catholic German 
courts, and to the Bund generally. Baron Beust, the Saxon Minister, 
considers that nothing requires reform in Germany,—least of all, the 
Confederation. If possible, the action of the Bund should be 
extended, not curtailed, and perfection will finally be attained when 
Prussia, ceasing to be a great European power, merges herself in a 
happy German family, and a delegate from Frankfort commands the 
armies of Berlin. Fat kine have a natural and pardonable dislike to 
being devoured by lean kine. The Prussian Minister, Count Bern- 
storff, objects to any such development of the Federal family system. 
What is wanted is an Engere Bund—a Bund within the Bund—to 
consist of Prussia and such friendly States as are willing to place 
their separate forces under the Prussian flag. Prussian ambition has 
been simmering upwards towards this point for some little time. 
But jealous eyes at Vienna have watched with impatience the daily 





progress of her hopes. At last Austria has spoken, and Prussia has | 
replied, and the two great rivals stand front to front, acknowledging | 


their rivalry, and openly bidding for the first place in the German 
Fatherland. 


Even if the contest were not virtually between the principles of | 
progress and the cause of arbitrary government, there would be grave | 





_ Wurzburgers to Berlin, will perhaps receive a practical ans 
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reasons why the apple should be given to Prussia. When Athens 
and Lacedemon competed for the Hegemony in Greece, the splendid 
prize was bestowed upon the claimant whose foreign policy promises 
to be the most vigorous. If Germany wishes to be strong an 
united, her leaders must strike out a bold and manly line of foreign 
conduct. No doubt Austria’s voice is heard oftener than Pruggj,’, 
at the council board of Europe. Germans are proud of the chivalry 
and firmness displayed by their oldest empire in sunshine and j, 
storm ; and proud that a German minority should be the dominan; 
race that disciplines and rules a vast and incoherent union of Slayes 
Magyars, and Wallachs. But Germany can only call up’ a fictitioy; 
enthusiasm in favour of the foreign policy to which Austria, 
for her own sake, is committed. Austrian archdukes have writte, 
in vain to prove that the Quadrilateral is necessary for th» 
protection of the German fatherland. Trieste does not }y. 
long by the nature of things to Italian soil; while Veron, 
and Venice, by the law of natural geography, are Italian. Germany 
like Europe, feels the absurdity of saying that Italy is not to ask s; 
Venetia, because it is a stepping-stone in the direction of Trieste, 4 
large portion of the Catholic world sympathize no doubt with the 
dilemma in which Francis Joseph is placed. In the last war the Kin, 
of Bavaria all but marched to his assistance ; and if the conflict had 
continued, the Wurtzburgers, from a dislike to Prussia, and a fear 
lest the balance of power in Germany should be destroyed, would 
have sided with their favourite champion. The dynasties at the littl. 
German courts experienced a thrill of horror at the sudden way in 
which the dynasties at the little Italian courts were tumbled fron 
their thrones ; and shuddered lest the sacred cause of pompous insig. 
nificance should suffer any further blow. But the slowness with whic) 
Germany rallied round Austria in her hour of extreme necessity, 
proved that the German nation looked upon the cause of quarrel as 
Austrian, and not German. The Poles, the Dacians, and the Lon. 


——— 


bards are not German races because a German race has flung itself 


upon them and guards her reluctant prey with the dignity and wrath 
of an offended lioness. ‘Though the Saxons and Bavarians are ready 
to help her to preserve her booty, they cannot be expected to dow 
with any feeling much stronger than resignation. 

If a strong foreign policy was all that Germany wanted from her 
future chief, Austria could promise what was required ; for Austrian 
statesmen, though weak of judgment, are resolute of will. But the 
foreign policy, which is to gather Germans round it, must be German, 
and Austria has no exclusively German ideas to protect. Prussia, on 
the other hand, is the watchdog that guards the Rhine, the frontier 
river, traditionally dear to all Germans, whatever their nation or 
degree. She is the natural patron of those Germans, who are the sub- 
jects and vassals of Denmark. Lastly, she has more to gain by German 
unity, more to lose by German dissension, than any other power in 
Europe. Hitherto she has thrown away her chances. More than 
once she has eaten the leek which Austria presented her, and been 
timorous at the exact moment that all her friends were waiting 
to see whether she was valiant. Though Metternich is dead, his 
policy still lives at Vienna, and the system of. trying to eradicate 
rebellion by crushing its external symptoms still flourishes among 
Austrian statesmen. But bad and wretched as it is, the policy o 
Metternich has not injured Austria in Germany to such an extent a 
the vacillating weakness of the Manteuffels has injured Prussia. I! 
Austria has been reactionary and insolent, at all events she has been 
bold. Prussia, though liberal after her own fashion, has been bot 
pedantic and weak. But the last year or two have brought a prom 
of better things. A new king has ascended the throne whos« 
all events less sentimental than the last, and who, if he believes 
the divine right of kings, perhaps does not believe in the divine mg! 
of dukes also. The members of the Verein are propelling tle 
Prussians in the direction of progress. Herr Vincke and his frien“ 
are agreed on general principles, though they cannot agree on matte: 
of detail; and Prussia, if as yet she has not done much in the way “ 
action, is at least spreading her sail to catch the liberal breeze, a0! 
preparing to move down the stream. 


The dynasties of Germany have pronounced, with some exceptio™ 
in favour of Austria and the Bund. The Dukes and the Duches* 
disapprove of Pallas and her pedantry. The Elector of Hes 
quarrels with his wife because she is seen reading the A/adderatas 
and lames himself in a frantic effort to kick a presumptuous footwa" 
who dares to interfere. Austria, putting her trust as usual in prin 
and princesses, appears to imagine that she is safe in Gera’ 
because the courts and etiquette are for her. It was the mistake * 
made in Italy. Austria has the Dukes and the Duchesses, - 
Prussia, if she was wise, might have the people. The dynasties ” 
the little German courts are admirable things upon a gala day ; ™ 
they are of about as much real importance in revolutionary WMS" 
the beef-eaters would be to England in a French invasion. The - 
danger is that Prussia may not know wherein her strength lies. T 
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‘identical despatches” which have been sent by Austria oa 
wer i= 

Prussia in the recognition of the kingdom of Italy. Certs 
the Prussian ministry, and perhaps even the Prussian 
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will be driven by the quarrel to a more decided liberal policy 
within the frontiers of the kingdom. But Prussia has dis- 
appointed her friends so often that it is not possible to count upon 
her vigour Or resolution. All that can be said is that the golden 
apple js there, if she chooses to be bold enough to pluck it. The 
‘atervention of the Bund in Hesse to enforce an unpopular 
constitution must necessarily oblige Prussia to step forward in 
defence of the liberties of the electorate. She may also be driven to 
adopt a decided line by other contingencies which are equally on the 
cards. A revolution in Hesse is not of course impossible, unless the 
question which agitates that state is settled satisfactorily ; and the 
frst revolutionary gun fired in Germany will compel Prussia to take 


her proper place. 


INJURED INNOCENCE. 
\y" W. DIGBY SEYMOUR has either done a very wise thing 








ora most uncommonly foolish thing, according as the event 

may prove. He has appeared before the select constituency of South- 
hampton in the very popular and advantageous character of a virtuous 
and injured victim of professional jealousy. Like many another 
“gem of purest ray serene ” from the emerald isle, he came among 
the brutal Anglo-Saxons of the Northern Circuit with “the curse 
of Swift” upon him. Not to put too fine a point upon it, “he was 
an Irishman.” To say more would be superfluous. He was, of 
course, “from the earliest time made the mark of a cruel and jealous 
opposition, and a determined effort was made to keep him down if 
possible.” Who can doubt it? “Justice to Ireland” is the per- 
petual ery of a virtuous and oppressed race. It is needless to say 
that the Milesian hero triumphed over his malignant foes, and he 
stands on the Southampton platform like the figure of St. George 
trampling upon the northern dragon. Baffled, however, by the 
irresistible genius and impregnable integrity of their intended 
victim, the conspirators of the Northern Circuit returned to the 
charge by darker and fouler machinations. “ A few individuals of 
his own circuit instigated certain charges which led to an investiga- 
tion by the benchers of the Middle Temple.” Like Cwsar’s wife, 
the man “ who walks in silk attire ” ought not even to be suspected. 
Now if it was worth while to bring the matter before a public 
audience,—a point on which, of course, Mr. Digby Seymour 
himself must be the best judge,—it certainly would have been 
advisable to let the world know distinctly what the charges were, 
especially as it appears by the account of the accused that they 
are amply and satisfactorily disproved. Such a disclosure would 
have been the best and most conclusive manner of covering his 
detractors with confusion and establishing on a_ pinnacle his 
outraged honour. Indeed, Mr. Seymour seems himself to have 
felt how material this was to his justification, for he is re- 
ported to have said, “ Gentlemen, I am asked what charges were 
brought against me. I will tell you in substance what they were. 
[ will tell you the high crimes and misdemeanours which formed the 
principal points of the recent inquiry.” Nothing can be more fair 
and satisfactory than this offer to make a clean breast of it. But, 
then, unhappily for the solid success of this magnanimous vindication, 
the performance is hardly equal to the promise of disclosure. “It 
Was my misfortune,” says Mr. Seymour, “ or, if my interrogator likes, 
it was my fault and error in judgment, to accept many years ago the 
chair of a company, and connect myself more or less with commercial 
speculations in London.” And this is practically all Mr. Seymour 
thinks it right to let us know of a subject which, according to his 
account, occupied the Benchers’ attention for fifteen days. Now, to 
be a“ chairman of a company,” or to be “ connected more or less with 
commercial speculations,” may be a folly, but it can hardly be a crime 
of which any tribunal, secret or otherwise, could be supposed to take 
cognizance. We can indeed conceive that a man might be accused of 
acts In connection with such speculations which might properly form 
the subject of inquiry. But if Mr. Seymour really was charged with 
anything of the sort, we do not learn it from his candid con- 
fession, It seems to us that Mr. Seymour in these sentences has 
told us either too little or tuo much on the subject of the delicate 
iiivestigation ; for he passes at once, with singular abruptness, to the 
plea that the “charges, as they are called, arose out of matters the 
youngest of which is seven years old, and others dated actually ten 
years ago.” Now, of all lines of argument, it should seem the most 
indiscreet for indignant virtue to assume is that of a defence which 
looks a good deal too like a plea of the Statute of Limitations. If, as we 
are bound to believe, Mr. Sevmour successfully and triumphantly refuted 
the charges themselves by incontestable evidence, it would surely have 
at all) whe weap oes to have been told (if we were to be told anything 
aio: at the charges were, and how they were disproved, rather than 
emind us that the events took place at a period which might have 
_— means of proof difficult and inaccessible. The next head of 
«> Seems to us equally ill chosen. “These charges,” we are told, 
../o8e out of those bygone and past transactions, and they who alone, 
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‘¢ charges were true, had a right or title to complain, were no 


We confess we do not see 
hey of this somewhat Hibernian reasoning. If the charges 


parties to the institution of the inquiry.” 
the coge 








rebuke, was little better than a hole and corner meeting 


were false, as we are bound on Mr. Seymour’s assurance to believe they 
were, what does it signify by whom they were advanced? But if they 
had happened to be true, we cannot agree with Mr. Seymour that the 
only persons who have a right or an interest to inquire into 
them are the individuals who may have happened to suffer 
personal damage from the supposed misconduct. Lord Yarbo- 
rough was not the prosecutor in the case of Mr. Edwin 
James; but the bar with whom Mr. James associated had a per- 
fect right to inquire into transactions which affected their position 
and character no less than his own. The next time that Mr. 
Seymour has to address a jury for the defence in a case where a 
charge of a highly damaging and offensive character is brought 
against a client, we should recommend him, as a matter of prudence, 
to abstain from suggesting that, after all, the affair happened a long 
time ago, and that if anybody has a right to complain it is not the 
plaintiff’ Let him rather stick to a disproof of the facts, otherwise 
he may lead {people to suppose that there may be something in a 
charge which is, after all, wholly unfounded. If we may be allowed 
to add one more word of advice to an experienced Q.C. who, accord- 
ing to his own account, “ Jed his sessions,” it would be, when he has 
a triumphant defence on the merits, to abstain from adjuring the 
prosecutor “to go home straight to his bed, and, if he knows the 
Lord’s Prayer, to say, if he can with an honest heart, ‘ Forgive me 
my trespasses as I forgive them that trespass against me.” This is 
somewhat too much in the style of the celebrated Mr. Pecksniff when 
he lit his bed-candle to retire to rest, and might be apt to suggest the 
verdict “ Not guilty, my Lord, but the prisoner is recommended not 
to do it again.” 


There is another topic of defence which seems to us not to have 
been very happily chosen by Mr. Seymour. He appeals to his silk 
gown and his recordership as conclusive testimonies against all pos- 
sible imputations. Without casting any reflections on the class in 
general of Q.C.’s or of recorders, considering the recent example of 
the late recorder of Brighton, who was also a Queen’s counsel, we 
think Mr. Seymour could hardly have selected, at this particular 
moment, a more feeble reed on which to rely. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of the lobby are probably aware that 
recorderships and silk gowns are distinctions not very diflicult of 
access to legal M.P.’s, or we should say more correctly, to parliamentary 
lawyers. If to this be added a certain candour and openness to con- 
viction on important political questions, when a critical division 
happens to be impending, the merits of tardy but sincere adhesion 
seidom fail to be appreciated. The whips of the House of Commons 
are not unlike the pastor of the parable who neglects the ninety and 
nine safe voters who need no repentance, and devote themselves with 
affectionate assiduity to the lost sheep whom they have recovered 
with difficulty, and accordingly “shepherd” with care. 

We have thought it right to point out to Mr. Seymour that his line 
of argument was not in all respects as judicious as might have been 
expected in so accomplished an advocate. But lawyers, like physi- 
cians, it is well known, ought not to treat themselves professionally. If 
it is true that the benchers of the Middle Temple honourably acquitted 
Mr. Seymour of all the charges brought against him, with strong 
expressions, as he tells us, of “indignation at the monstrous wrongs 
he has endured,” what more can he desire? There are many men 
who have the misfortune to go about the world with suspicions hanging 
about them, which are buzzed abroad and dog their heels, but which 
never take such a substantial shape that the victim of unmerited 
calumny can grapple with and strangle them. Of all misfortunes, 
there is none more intolerable or more unjust than this. But from 
this, apparently, the malignity of Mr. Seymour’s accusers has delivered 
him. He has had the charges distinctly brought against him, and 
referred to the judicial decision of a body of men, whom he 
describes as “men of the highest honour, imbued with the spirit 
of justice and actuated by feelings of generosity,” and he is able to 
publish to the world that the result of that investigation was a 
unanimous verdict of honourable acquittal. What more could an 
innocent and injured victim of calumny desire? But this being so, 
what we do not quite understand, is the tone of acrimony and 
depreciation in which Mr. Seymour refers to the constitution of the 
tribunal from which he has received such an honourable and advan 
tageous deliverance. If the benchers of the Inner Temple, after a 
long, and it seems a patient inquiry (for Mr. Seymour tells us that he 
had ahard fight for it ; “foot by foot and inch by inch, I disputed 
the ground with my assailants”), declared these calumnies to be 
wholly without any colour of foundation, and solemnly expressed to 
Mr. Seymour their commiseration and sympathy with him in the 
persecution by which he had been unjustly pursued, and added their 
congratulations on the satisfactory nature ot his defence, we cannot 
understand how in gratitude, or indeed in discretion, Mr. Seymour 
should think it for his advantage to depreciate the tribunal by 
whose sentence he has been awarded so conspicuous a triumpb 
We do not comprehend why Mr, Seymour should be solicite» 
to point out that the jury which took so favourable a view 
of his case, and which visited his persecutors with a merited 
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was regardless of the ordinary rules of judicial proceeding, and 
which, “ sitting after dinner,” could hardly be expected to under- 
stand evidence, or to come to a right conclusion. If, instead of a 
verdict of honourable acquittal, the bench had simply pronounced 
the charge to be “ not proven,” and had dismissed the accused with 
a severe reprimand for his past conduct and his present defence, 
adding to it an admonition for the future ; if, instead of an indignant 
repudiation of the slander vented against him, the victim of calumny 
had made a piteous appeal for consideration and mercy, then we 
could have understood that there might be some object in endea- 
vouring to blacken a tribunal whose whitewash was of so ambiguous 
ahue. But this not being so, as Mr. Seymour assures us, but on the 
contrary, the decision having been on all points conclusively in his 
favour, it does seem to us rather an Irish proceeding (if Mr. Sey- 
mour will pardon such an allusion to the “ curse of Swift”) at once 
to boast of the verdict, and to condemn the jury. We cannot but 
think that it is the bounden duty of the benchers to save Mr. Seymour 
from the unfortunate results of his own indiscreet oration, and by 
publishing to the world their verdict of honourable acquittal, and the 
grounds upon which it was founded, at once to vindicate his character 
and their own from the uncomfortable doubts which his mismanage- 
ment of a triumphant case seems to cast upon both. 





| CLEVER MEN. 

Tue adjective “clever” has obtained in these days a sort of supremacy. 
That part of society, and it is by far the largest part, which passes most of 
its time in falling down to worship, and rising up to gossip about the objects 
of its worship, is more attracted by cleverness than by almost anything else. 
Women who have with great pains superinduced a moderate amount of 
commonplace information upon an essentially commonplace mental foun- 
dation, are often acquainted with but two complimentary phrases, “clever” and 
“nice.” “Clever” is their universal term for intellectual, “ nice” their uni- 
versal term for moral or «esthetic, commendation. The phrases selected by an 
absolutely commonplace woman are sure, for that very reason, to be worth 
special notice, for she selects them not because they are specially significant, 
but because her experience is that they are so common and neutral that she 
runs no risk of exposing herself in using them. If a very commonplace 
woman speaks of every man as clever who strikes her as being anything 
unusual, we may be sure that she does so because it is a safe thing to say, 
and because the word is one which everybody is constantly using. 

This suggests the inquiry, How did the word come to get into every one’s 
mouth? This is a much wider question, and is connected with more inte- 
resting topics. There is a deep and subtle connection between words and 
things. Those who give a word its currency and popularity have generally as 
true, though not as definite, a sense of its real meaning, as a child has of the 
shades of expression in the face of its nurse or mother, or a dog of the signifi- 
cation of its master’s gestures. Women may use the word “ clever” because 
it is safe and common ; but it became safe and common because men had 
constantly before their minds the special shade of intellectual character 
which it denotes, and because they all aspired to it more sincerely than to 
almost any other such quality. The quality which the word denotes, and the words 
which are most nearly synonymous with it, are “ dexterous ” and “ dexterity.” 
The power of doing things successfully, neatly, and cleanly, is the distinctive 
peculiarity of a clever man, in virtue of which he is clever. The particular 
walk of life in which the gift is most conspicuously displayed in these days 
is, beyond all question, journalism. A great statesman need not be clever. 
It is a word which would hardly have been applied, for example, to Pitt. A 
man may take his seat on the bench in Westminster Hall, and yet be essen- 
tially dull, slow, and heavy. Eminent bankers might be named whose 
eminence was due in part to their solemn dulness, and to that sort of good 
sense which men derive from constantly directing their eyes, under the 
guardianship of well-contrived moral blinkers, to the single object of making 
money by legal means. No man ever rose to eminence as a newspaper 
writer who was not clever. That eminence is consistent with bad principles, a 
worse character, and every possible defect in judgment, in temper, and in 
every other good gift ; but cleverness, the power of fluent, neat, and more 
or less lively expression, is absolutely essential to its attainment. Hence 
there has grown up a fashion of never blaming the faults, or exposing the 
mis-statements of particular papers, without going out of the way to do 
homage to the cleverness of the writer complained of. It continually happens, 
for example, that when a Member of Parliament thinks that he has been 
unfairly attacked in the Times, he begins his remonstrance to the House by 
admitting the “ consummate ability” with which that journal is conducted. 

In days when cleverness is thus put on a pinnacle, and has the advantage 
of being as it were embodied in a representative calling, it is worth while to 
attempt to form some estimate of its value. One of its peculiarities is, that of all 


the qualities which a man can possess, it excites the most envy and conciliates | 
the least respect. No one likes a man because he is clever ; no one gives | 
Both the one and the other are put under | 


him or his writings a good word. 
a sort of ban. People refer to them withashake of the head, and even if, like 
the girls in Lord Macaulay's lays, “ they shriek to see the heads, and shrieking 
press more nigh,” the attraction is one of genuine and not affected dislike. 
Indeed, clever men seldom like each other as such. Nothing is so dull as a 
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party of very clever people, each of whom knows that all the rest ar. = 
clever as himself. They will generally distrust each other, and either talk of 
the merest trifles, or, if they go into more interesting matters, they wi 
be sure to display an uneasy consciousness that they have all found each 
other out, and not only know each other’s weak points, but have beep there 
and still would go, as if the task of dwelling on them were a little heaver 
below. The principal reason of the suspicion and dislike which Cleverness 
excites, even amongst those who possess it, is to be found in the fact, that j, 
has not only little to do with the pleasanter parts of life, but is more or |e, 
antagonistic to some of the tempers to which the greater part of our enjoy. 
ments are due. Hardly anything, for example, is so pleasant as rest. Eyer 
one recognizes the delight of sinking down into old well-established Ways, of 
being surrounded by familiar faces, and of having his mind directed, either 
by books or by conversation, to well-known and accustomed topics, raise, 
above common-place enough to engage the attention, but not enough t, 
startle or alarm. This is one of the secrets of that style of preaching whic 
is not distinctively called popular, but which is welcome to educated ¢op. 
gregations, and tends rather to make a man a bishop than to crowd }j; 
church with eager hearers. To call a sermon clever would, in the estimation 
of the great mass of reasonably well instructed, but not enthusiastical, 
religious persons, be a very questionable compliment ; and if any one wishe; 
to get that exact shade of meaning which the word suggests, he might do gy 
by considering what are the distinctive features which a good leading artic: 
has, and which what most people would consider a good sermon wants, 
The specific difference between the two compositions lies in the coy. 
bativeness, the self-assertion, the eagerness of the newspaper writer 
Nine-tenths of the cleverness of journalists is displayed in some form of 
fault-finding, and the fault-finding is usually so conducted as to suggest 
inevitably the conclusion, that one principal object which the critic has ip 
view is the display of his own skill. Almost all the parts of a newspaper 
which eould be emphatically described as clever, are written in the same or 
similar veins. The highest form which such compositions ever take is that 
of polished sceptical irony, which runs out its allotted space of graceful and 
rather ill-natured playfulness, as if the writer would have been a laughing 
philosopher if he had not reached a point at which nothing could stimulate 
him beyond a smile, or interest him enough to excite him to philosophize 
The lowest form is to be found in the coarse “ chaff” (slang supplies the only 
proper description for slang) with which writers of a much inferior order 
deride everything that can be represented as an incongruity between high 
principles and low practice. The commonplaces, of which Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold had a large (though not a very various) stock about the contms 
between the humble fishermen of Galilee and “my Lord in his purple,” are 
an extreme instance of this style of writing in its most vulgar form. Whiat- 
ever may be their rank in their own class, some of the characteristics of such 
writings are almost always the same. It is generally impossible to say 
either that nature denied or that indignation wrote them. They are written 
as a matter of business, and it is obvious that the business was chosen from 
natural aptitude. A clever professional writer is always clever by nature 
and professional from choice, and he is almost always too well satisfied with 
himself and his calling to be ever more than conventionally indignant. 
There are, no doubt, a considerable number of habitual newspaper readers 
who feel that the writers under whose ministry they sit every morning of their 
lives have them at a disadvantage, and that it would be a new and pleasan' 
sensation to feel in their own minds an honest consciousness of somethid; 
like superiority over them, or at least of some such acquaintance with thei 
weak points as would enable them to admit their strong ones without a sens 
of humiliation. To such persons the following hints on the subject may b 
not unwelcome. The inferior kind of clever writers are generally wrong 
their facts and wrong in their logic. This is almost universally the case wit! 
comic sentimentalists. If, for example, a reader feels irritated at a colum 
of “ scathing” (this being an indefinite and rather uncouth word, is suppose! 
by writers of this class to be particularly forcible) sarcasms, about Wi, 
hanging, or Church establishments, on the “fisherman and purple,” “te 
meek religion of Jesus,” or the “creed of love and mercy” pattern, he “i 
always console himself by mentally cross-examining the writer as to his 0 
belief. If he thinks it wrong that a bishop should have £5,000 a year, ho 
much would he give him? Would he like the clergy to be mendicant fris® 
and to go about the streets with no linen on their backs and no shoes ” 
their feet ? and if not, where does he draw the line, and on what princip! 
When he says that Christianity is a religion of love and mercy, what does he 
mean to say about the doctrine of future punishments? and so on. 1 
application of a very few tests of this kind will soon show that he re! 
means nothing at all, except to repeat a few phrases more or less glibly. 
This kind of cleverness, however, is the gift of a wretched literary 8 
who are but a few steps (if at all) better than strolling actors, and Wo 
hardly affect the mind of any educated or serious person. The highe’ 
forms of the same gift are less easily disposed of, but they ought & ° 
treated on the same principle. The great besetting sin of clever ¥" 
is haste, and this is specially obvious when they write in daily péP™ 
At one o’clock in the morning a man has to write an article on a SP 
which was delivered in the House of Commons at eleven or tw” 
Probably he knows beforehand the general bearings of the subject ™ 
it is highly improbable that he knows the details of the fact ° 
the question is one which involves detailed facts. Hence he 3 ain 
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certain to do one of two things: either he must keep to generalities, F if 
he closes with the subject he is in the greatest danger of misrepresenting 
the case. To be sure, he is not often found out, because his readers seldom 
care to take the trouble. They seize between the tea and the bread and 
butter a slight impression of the slight impression which he tries to make, 
and straightway go their way and forget what manner of article it was, It 
would be well worth the while of any one who wished to measure the value 
of some of the best merely clever writing that is to be had, to read collec- 
tively, and compare together seriously, and not in a mere cursory manner, 
the speeches in the Zimes and the articles written upon them. He would 
soon get many new lights on the difference between the force of style and the 
force of facts. It is in the occasional controversies which take place between 
newspaper writers that the real force and weakness of the weapons which they 
employ is most apparent. The controversy (to which we lately referred) between 
the Times and Mr. Goldwin Smith affords an excellent example. Mr. Smith 
wrotea rather elaborate and very paradoxical letter which was copied into the 
Times. The day before, a note enclosing the letter on a printed slip of 
paper, Was no doubt laid on the table of some contributor somewhat to this 
effect :-- Dear Sir,—Please let me have an article on the enclosed for 
to-morrow.” The contributor read over his little brief, got a general notion 
that Mr. Smith wished to dissolve the British Empire, and slashed away 
through a column and a quarter of thoroughly clever writing at his “ morbid 
mind.” He utterly missed the point of the letter and laid himself open to 
an exceedingly damaging castigation, which Mr. Smith inflicted on him, 
through the columns of the Daily News, with characteristic relish and 
address. Here both the writers were clever, but the writer in the Times, 
with reference to that particular point, was clever, and nothing more ; he 
knew nothing about Mr. Smith’s opinions, and did not give himself the 
trouble to get a bond fide knowledge of them. Mr. Smith, on the other 
hand, had written, not merely or principally as a man writes who sells good 
composition at per column, but from a genuine belief in a real crotchet which he 
had really thought about and put in a shape quite plausible enough to 
require a certain degree of real attention on the part of any one who wanted 
to refute it. 

The best kind of clever writer is the man who is aware of the limitations 
of his own resources, and who accordingly takes good care never to expose 
himself. If aman with a natural gift of expression, and a certain degree of 
humour, devotes himself to the occupation of hitting blots, and when he has 
found one gleefully chuckles over it, and points it out to all the world for 
weeks together in the columns of the Times, he is putting cleverness to its 
legitimate use, and it is surprising how expert practice will make a man in 
this pleasing pursuit. One well-known member of the community has carried 
this out to sucha pitch that he has officiated at nearly as many executions in 
his own line as Caleraft has in his. Mr. Thackeray’s well-known lines make 
all other descriptions superfluous :— ' 

** His name is Jacob Omnium, Esquire, 
And if I’d committed crimes, 


Good Lord, I would not have that man 
Attack me in the Times,” 


The real power of Jacob Omnium lies not in his cleverness, though that is 
considerable, but in the sagacity which long practice in the profession of a 
sovial detective has given him. He hardly ever, perhaps never, attacks 
anybody till he is quite sure of the fact that he has “ committed crimes,” 
and till he is thoroughly well prepared to support the case against him. He, 
therefore, and other writers of the same kind, rely on something more than 
cleverness, and indeed their writings would be considerably more effective if 
they were expressed more quietly. The writer who attacked the management 
of Eton in good plain English, hit much harder, and produced a much more 
considerable effect, than his twin brother, who threw an air of absurdity over 
the matter by calling Eton, Harchester (Harrow-Winchester), and writing 
about it in the first person. 

The triumphs of such a man no doubt excite a certain degree of resent- 
ment. Whoever walks about with a thick stick, knocking people down in 
the street, excites a desire in the bystanders to see some bigger man than 
himself kick his shins successfully ; but if he studiously selects as the objects 
of his assaults people who, on the whole, deserve to be assaulted, it is not 
fair to grumble because he flourishes his stick a little too ostentatiously, and 
chuckles a little too loud. Every one has his vanity. De Maitre says that 
the executioner, going home trom his work with that calm satisfaction which 
good men feel who have done a virtuous action, reflects,—“ I] n’y a pas dans 
le royaume un bourreau « jui roue mieux que moi.” For what we have received 
‘et us be truly thankful. 


TITLES TO LANDED ESTATES BILL. 


Tue Lord Chancellor has made one effort more to simplify the sale and 
transfer of land. The chief provisions of his proposed measure were 
xplained on Monday night to benches so empty that the thin state of the 
ouse Was made an excuse by Lord Chelmsford for not prolonging the dis- 
“4ssion. It may occasion surprise that a measure which promises to be of 
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promises of the alleviation of the burdens on land coming from that quarter. 
Within the course of the last twenty years more than twenty bills have been 
introduced with the view of establishing one sort or another of registration ; 
and the failure of so many seems to cast a sort of doubt upon the feasibility 
of any such measure. It must not, however, be forgotten that all these bills, 
with a single exception, were for the registration of assurances, while the 
present bill is for the registration of titles. The bill of Sir Hugh Cairns is 
the only one the object of which is in any respect similar to that of Lord 
Westbury. The distinction between a registry of assurances and a registry 
of titles is of the utmost importance. In the former a copy or an abstract 
of every deed affecting the property is placed upon the register, which will 
thus disclose the whole history of the past transactions with reference to it. 
In the latter, the register will manifest only the actual and existing owner- 
ship for the time being, without laying open any part of its past history. 
An intending purchaser by the simple inspection of a single page of such a 
register will be able to see who are the persons that have the power of dis- 
posing of the estate, without being compelled, as at present, to make a 
minute investigation extending back over sixty years. The question is, can 
machinery be devised which will be able to exhibit with certainty, from time 
to time, the existing ownership of any piece of land which has once been 
placed on the register. To devise such a machine is the object of the Lord 
Chancellor’s bill. 

It may be well to follow Lord Westbury’s example, and take a glance at 
the evils that are to be remedied. It is well known that in early times pub- 
licity was an essential in all dealings with landed property, but that this 
safeguard was gradually diminished, and was at last wholly lost, by what the 
Lord Chancellor calls the “pedantic and narrow-minded interpretation” 
which the judges gave to the Statute of Uses. The evils of secresy are so 
obvious that for the last 200 years efforts have been made to remedy them, 
and nearly all the preceding attempts to establish a general system of regis- 
tration were directed to this end. Deeds might be suppressed or lost. This 
would be prevented by a registry of them, and thus security of title would be 
obtained by means of notoriety and preservation of evidence. But insecurity 
of title is not the great cause of complaint. As a general rule, titles are not 
practically insecure. The evil is that it should cost so much to be well 
assured of that fact in any given instance. The expense and the delay are 
the burdens to be removed. According to evidence laid before the Commis- 
sion of 1857, the purchaser’s expenses are, on an average, 24 per cent. on the 
purchase-money, and on the smaller properties mount up as high as 10, or 
even 20 percent. The main source of this expense is the retrospective 
investigation of the title. Every one knows that, before a man can part 
with a single acre, he must furnish a detailed history of every transaction 
relating to the property for a period of sixty years, and must prove every 
birth, marriage, death, settlement, and incumbrance, that might by possi- 
bility affect the property within the same period. The original deeds are 
produced for the purpose of preparing the history, or, as it is technically called, 
the abstract, which again has afterwards to be compared with the same deeds 
by the purchaser. Any system of registration under which this retrospective 
investigation of title continues to be necessary will leave untouched the main 
sources of expense, and utterly fail in its object. The previous plans for 
registering assurances must all be condemned on this ground ; such a registry 
adds a new source of expense, and removes none of the existing ones. No 
attempt of this sort has been made since 1853, when a parliamentary com- 
mission finally reported against the bill then proposed. 


The Lord Chancellor, though he deplores many parts of the existing law 
of real property, does not propose to make any alteration in it by this bill. 
He takes the trouble, however, of explaining the circumstances which have 
mainly conduced to its present complexity, and in so doing he distributes 
his censures pretty equally between the equity and the common law judges. 
But, as already stated, the object of this bill is simply to supply a machinery 
for recording the actual ownership for the time being of any given piece of 
land. It was impossible to explain it fully in the course of a speech, and 
Lord Cranworth professed himself unable to understand it from the Lord 
Chancellor’s statement. The details of the bill are not yet before us, and it 
would be premature to express any opinion as to how the machine will work, 
but a general outline of the plan may here be given. 

There will be two registries, one the titles on which will be warranted 
against all the world, or what is commonly called a parliamentary title ; the 
other the titles on which will not be warranted against interests created before 
the land was placed upon the registry, but which by lapse of time and the Statutes 
of Limitations will tend to become also parliamentary titles. First, as to the 
warranted registry. When a man wishes to place his land on this registry, which 
he can do only on the occasion of a sale, or other disposition of it, he will go 
to the registrar, who will have the title investigated in the ordinary way by 
counsel and solicitors, or, if a difficulty should occur, by the aid of the 
Court of Chancery, not in open court, but by an application to a judge in 
chambers. If the title is found to be a marketable one, the utmost care will 
be taken that a correct description of the land is obtained, which will be 
done by advertisements, and also by serving the description to be registered 
on all the owners of adjoining lands. The danger of including land belonging 
to some one else will thus be avoided. This description will then be entered 
in one registry, with a letter referring to a certain page of another registry, 
in which the actual ownership, as shown by the result of the investigation 
of the title, would be entered. Here a most important question occurs— 
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Who are to be entered as owners? If a single person is owner 
of the fee, of course there is no difficulty. But if there are several 
partial interests, or a string of successive limitations, how then? On this 
point the present bill differs altogether from the bill of Sir Hugh Cairns, 
and from the recommendations of the Commission of 1857, on which both 
bills are mainly founded. The Commissioners recommended that the plan 
now adopted with reference to the registry of stock in the Bank of England 
should be followed. One or more persons were to be entered as the legal 
owners, and any improper dealings with the property on the part of those 
persons who would thus alone have the right of transfer would be prevented 
by caveats, to be entered by any of the persons having partial interests, which 
would operate as a prohibition to transfer without their consent. The Lord 
Chancellor conceives that this would be a very imperfect mode of dealing 
with the subject, and he proposes to enter on the registry, as we understand 
it, the whole string of limitations, or whatever else may be the short result 
of the investigation, as showing the actual ownership at that time. Mort- 
gages on the property will also be entered in a separate register. 

With regard to this first portion of the scheme,—getting the lands on the 
register and giving a parliamentary title,—two differences may be noted 
between the present bill and that of Sir Hugh Cairns. First, no new court 
will be required, and this is undoubtedly a change for the better. Perhaps 
the fate of Lord Westbury’s last attempt at establishing a new court may 
have warned him of the danger of repeating this experiment. Secondly, all the 
partial interests, equitable or otherwise, which together make up the entire 
ownership, will be placed upon the register, instead of the names of one or two 
persons as owners.of the fee. This is of course better in principle, and makes 
the plan more consistent ; for if the owner of a mortgage be entered, and 
have for the purposes of transfer the benefit of the registry, why should the 
owners of partial interests be deprived of it! It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that what adds to the completeness of the measure detracts from its 
simplicity, and increases the difficulty of carrying it out. 

It is to be observed, that the expense of first putting the lands on the 
registry, will be the same as that incurred on a sale, since there is the same 
investigation of title. But when they are once placed there, the register 
becomes a binding record of the fact of ownership at that time, which thus 
becomes a resting-place in the title, and serves as a foundation for its future 
deduction. At present, if a person has occasion to borrow sums of money 
from different persons, within periods however close together, the whole of 
the investigation has to be repeated every time for the satisfaction and pro- 
tection of the new lender, who has possibly no confidence in the previous 
investigation. The repetition of this expense will be avoided under the 
present bill. But it is not sufficient that a parliamentary title should be 
given at the instant when the lands are placed on the registry. Subsequent 
dealings would soon bring it to its old complexity ; and it is necessary that the 
registry should record what the actual state of the ownership is at any time. 
It appears that when any transaction takes place with respect to the property, 
the deed by which it is effected will be brought to the registrar, who will 
enter the state of ownership as changed by that deed. We presume that the 
state of the ownership will thus always be exhibited on a single page, and 
that no reference will be required or even permitted to former entries. If 
the deed or will effecting the transfer be of doubtful or difficult construction 
and the parties do not require an authoritative interpretation of it, the 
exact words of such deed or will are to be entered instead of their short 
effect. This appears to us very like a registry of deeds, and we do not pro- 
fess to see how it will work. 

It is clear, however, that if the machinery can be worked it will effect a 
vast simplification in all dealings with land. The purchaser will only require 
to satisfy himself by inspection of a page of the register, who are the existing 
owners of the land, and of the mortgages on it, and to obtain the concurrence 
of those persons in his conveyance, which is in future to be printed instead 
of engrossed on parchment, and to be of a short and simple form. He will 
then have his own name entered as owner on the registry, and get a certifi- 
eate of his title from the registrar. With this certificate he can go into the 
market and borrow money by its simple deposit, which will thus form an 
equitable mortgage. And there will be a complete protection against fraud, 
for nothing further will be entered on the registry without the production of 
the certificate. We say with Lord St. Leonards that we like this bill better 
than any of the previous ones, though for the present we are unable to pro- 
nounce any opinion as to whether the machinery will work. 


—_ 





SISTERHOODS. 


Ir celibacy is, as some writers assert, becoming increasingly fashionable, 
and the rising generation less and less courageous as to indiscreet alliances, 
we may at any rate congratulate ourselves on several important discoveries 
as to the real characteristics of single life, the wants which it entails, the 
uses to which it may be put, and the advantages to which it may be made 
conducive. Unmarried women are no longer held traditionally bound to be 
useless, malicious, or absurd. The dismal passage “from loveless youth to 
unrespected age” is no longer suggested by the usages of society, or the 
common sentiment and language of the day, as the natural and probable 
course of that numerous class destined by circumstances or inclination to 
pass through life without any experience of the joys and anxieties of 
matrimony. No person of ordinary intelligence and right feeling regards 





hd 
“old maid-ism” any longer an appropriate theme for ridicule, or as th. 
deserving object of a half-contemptuous pity. The good sense, usefulness, 
and benevolence of old maids themselves have disproved the scandals which 
the careless literature of a trifling and profligate age had suggested againg 
them, and covered with deserved contempt the silly prejudices of which that 
literature was at once the offspring and the guardian. ‘ A youth of frolics, 
an old age of cards” is happily at present no exhaustive description of the 
career of single women ; no poet would now have the temerity to paint his 


contemporaries as 
« Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ;”’ 


or if he did, it is certain that Miss Bessie Parkes, and a great many other 
vigorous and high-spirited champions, would speedily rush to the succour of 
their calumniated sex, and oblige him, like a second Orpheus, to taste the 
bitter indignation of those whom he depreciated and maligned. It is certain, 
moreover, that he would have against him the concurrent testimony of his 
age, and a multitude of noble examples of female fortitude, self-sacrifice, ang 
magnanimity. The fellow-citizens of Miss Nightingale and her companions 
are not likely to forget that there is a nobler and more generous devotioy 
than even that for which married life gives scope, and that it was to the 
readiness and energy, the firm head and clear intelligence of a single woman 
that England turned, and not in vain, for help and guidance at the moment 
of a great national emergency. Ifa sort of incompleteness seem to attend 
unmarried existence, and a shade of melancholy hang over the possible 
isolation which it entails and the untold sorrow from which it may arise, jt 
does not at any rate shut the door upon a noble scheme of life, a high ideal of 
conduct, and all the good actions and the kindly sentiments, which go so far 
to alleviate the sufferings of mankind and to harmonize the jarring discords 
of human society. 

That single women may and can be of the greatest service in particular 
branches of benevolent activity, and that a great many single women are most 
anxious to be so employed, are doctrines which, we believe, may at present 
be considered as past discussion. The question seems rather to be, as to the 
mode of turning their good will to the best account, and of avoiding the 
various difficulties which, from the existing sentiments on the subject and the 
present habits and constitution of English society, are certain to arise, and 
will have to be fairly and wisely dealt with, if extended usefulness and a 
solid permanence are to be attained. The clergy are naturally those whom 
the matter seems more immediately to concern, and who are likely to have 
the keenest sense both of the advantages and inconveniences of the system 
as it at present works. We are hardly surprised, therefore, that the Houses 
of Convocation, gently trembling into life from the sort of nebulous exist- 
ence more proper to them, have taken the subject into consideration, have 
addressed one another formally with respect to it, and that the Upper 
House has at length adopted with some modifications the resolution which 
the inferior assembly had proffered for its consideration and approval. The 
motion was to request the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Upper House 
“to deliberate and agree on certain rules, by which women whose hearts 
God has moved to devote themselves exclusively to works of piety and 
charity, may be associated together on terms distinctly known as those 
which the Church of England has sanctioned and prescribed.” The Upper 
House, after deliberation, agreed in “ believing that such efforts deserve all 
the encouragement which the Church can give them, and such guidance as 
may help those who are making them to live dutiful members of the Church 
of England: and they deem it most expedient that this guidance should be 
taught directly from the parochial clergy and the bishops of the districts 
in which such devoted women labour.” There is a guardedness in the 
language of the reply which intimates, we think, that its framers were aware 
of the dangers which beset them, of the animosities which they may awaken, 
and of the mischief they may do, in dealing with so delicate and important 
a matter as the organization of female charity. It is clear, of course, that 
such an organization would be attended with many advantages, both for the 
charitable ladies concerned and for the poor people whose interest they have 
at heart. Regularity, order, promptitude, the control of inconvenient 
indecorous zeal, the suppression of foolish and pernicious schemes,—all these 
would be no doubt much nearer to attainment, if, instead of our preset! 
plan of unsystematized benevolence, we had an appropriate discipline, § 
traditional order, and a regular gradation of ranks, such as find a place" 
other communions. At present there is no doubt much fruitless enthusias”, 
much labour lost, and occasional improprieties on the part of ill-regulate! 
and badly-behaved persons, whose anxiety for the interests of mankind takes 
some absurd or inconvenient direction. For instance, but the other day 
indignant gentleman wrote to one of the morning papers to complain that 
two young women, of serious mien and respectable appearance, had stop 
him in Oxford-street, and put a slip of paper into his hand, which * 
veyed a delicate inquiry as to whether he was aware of the wicket 
nesss of his life, and of the fiery doom which awaited him_hereafté! 
The most zealous disseminator of religious information would proba J 
deprecate so promiscuous a mode of treatment, and would wish to see Y"™ 
women employed in some gentler and more feminine mode of inculcati2 
the dogmas which may happen to please their fancy. Mankind at ™ 
doubt far from immaculate, and a sweeping statement of corruption peer 
often enough hit the right mark ; but a respectable father of a family, © rn 
way from the city to the innocent enjoyments of domestic bliss, has certai® 
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wood right to feel aggrieved at having a random shot fired at him bya female 
hand ; and though wisdom crieth in the streets, we decidedly object to a 
‘rambulating theology, under no more serious guidance than the first 
lly girl who, from natural self-conceit or an inordinate admiration for 
\fr, Bellew’s whiskers, feels called upon to set about regenerating her 
species. A doubt may, however, be entertained as to the degree in 
which such eccentricities would be avoided by any new organization. 
Sensible women are already working sensibly, with the sanction and gener- 
ally under the superintendence of their religious instructors. Foolish women 
are’ not in the least likely to avail themselves of any restraints which the 
wisdom of the bishops and clergy might proffer for their acceptance, and by 
which their vanity or stupidity would be curtailed. On the other hand, it 
would be a very serious undertaking at the present day, and under the 
existing circumstances of the Church of England, to attempt to set on foot 
in any definite and precise manner the machinery essential to such a plan 
as the one proposed. The thing would almost certainly fall into the hands 
of a clique, and that clique would be one very little in accordance with 
the tastes and belief of the most earnest and serious-minded classes in 
society. A clergyman must, no doubt, find it expedient, in organizing 
the charitable institutions of his parish to rely upon the good will and 
Jevotion of his own congregation, and probably to avail himself exclu- 
sively of the services of members of his own Church. But it is quite 
another thing to establish a general rule by which the line of demar- 
cation between Churchmen and Dissenters would be insisted upon with 
unnecessary emphasis and the spirit of religious partizanship which often 
burns nowhere more fiercely than in a female breast, introduced into 
every kind of benevolent undertaking. The “guidance” which the Lower 
House so anxiously demand is for the purpose of helping devoted women 
“to live as dutiful members of the Church of England.” It would 
be satisfactory to know what meaning is attached, by those who use the 
phrase in Convocation, to “ dutiful church-nembership.” If it implies the 
sort of absolute submission to ecclesiastical authority, and to the dictates of 
individual clergymen, which the Church of Rome insists upon and obtains 
on behalf of its officials, we are quite certain that the attempt to introduce 
it into England, and to get it accepted by a sensible and thinking women, 
must end in disgraceful failure. Good people know perfectly well 
what the Church of England is, how much authority the opinions of 
its ministers carry, and how far it is right and expedient to defer 
to those opinions ; and they value it none the more because grand 
phrases are used about it, and sentiments foreign to their taste and belief 
imported into- the quasi-official decrees of its assemblies. Pious women 
wish to devote themselves to works of piety, not from any feeling about 
the Church, but because they wish to serve God, and to relieve the suffer- 
ings of mankind. This usefulness would, we believe, be impaired, and 
their devotion curtailed of its legitimate results, if any party of the clergy 
succeeded in organizing a machinery, borrowed from other times and coun- 
tries, by which loyalty to any particular creed could be exactly tested, and 
compliance with the precisely-defined requisitions of an authoritative 
director exacted. Every clergyman of good sense and earnestness finds his 
hands strengthened, and his labours shared, by many excellent women who 
are perfectly prepared to receive his counsels, and to act under his orders. On 
the other hand, there are openings provided for the activity of those who may, 
from circumstances of exceptional isolation, have no call to activity in the 
world without, and are anxious to devote themselves exclusively to some be- 
nevolent work. At King’s College Hospital, for instance, and at other similar 
institutions, there are “sisterhoods” in existence, working most harmoniously 
and efficiently, whose excellence and utility it would be difficult to exagge- 
rate, It is one thing to hope, as we do most sincerely, that such excellent 
‘ontrivances may become more and more general ; it is another to erect a 
machinery which could do little but to endanger much charitable activity, 
ruffe the tempers and cripple the exertions of many excellent people, and 
throw iu great deal of additional power into the hands of that particular 
*ction of the clergy which is the least likely to use it with liberality, for- 
bearance, or good sense, : 


THE HIGHWAYS BILL AND THE PAROCHIAL PRINCIPLE. 


Tue parochial mind is once more agitated and alarmed at the approach of 
t hideous phantom, centralization. The Home Secretary has re-intro- 
duced that Highways Bill which, in past times, has disturbed the domestic 
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The principle that each parish should take care of its own interests has 
long been familiar to this country. It is no small gratification to most men, 
that by a moderate exercise of industry, and the attainment of that pros- 
perity which accompanies it, they can achieve a kind of distinction and 
importance in their own neighbourhood, and rise, at least in their own esti- 
mation, above the promiscuous throng. The first object of ambition is 
generally some small post or office within one’s daily view, and the stimulus 
this supplies is well known to be of far greater value than the mere attain- 
ment of the object itself. When Lord Tenterden took his son to Salisbury 
Cathedral, he pointed out with great interest the place where the chorister 
boys sat, and remarked that in early life he competed with another boy 
for the honourable distinction of being a member of the choir, and was 
deeply mortified at being defeated. In this sense, the advantages of the 
parochial system are obvious, in supplying a constant stimulus to industry 
and perseverance. The more perfectly a district is self-governing, the more 
easily and insensibly do the inhabitants acquire habits of industry. It 
cannot be denied that there are occasionally manifested some ridiculous 
phases of the parochial mind. The intense concentration of the faculties 
upon one small district, the magnified importance of petty details, the pomp, 
vanity, and tyranny of beadledom in its various avocations, have long sup- 
plied materials to the humourist. But so many solid virtues take their rise 
out of this part of our national habits, that few persons of reflection can 
honestly regret that it flourishes, has long flourished, and probably will 
always flourish wherever the English race extends. 

The theory of the repair of the highways of the country has been from 
time immemorial mixed up with the parochial system. Each parish is by the 
common law invested with the custody or care of all the highways within its 
boundary. In some countries, as, for example, in Scotland, it is the law 
that the highways belong to the Crown ; in other words, the right to the soil 
of the roads is vested in the Crown for the public benefit, and all that the 
public are entitled to is the right of using its surface for means of transit. 
That theory has lately been a good deal shaken in Scotland, for it is not 
easily explained consistently with other rules. In England, however, this 
never was the law. The right to the soil of the highways was never vested 
in the Crown, but it was always held to attach to the owners of the adjoining 
lands. Hence, if the land on one side of a highway belongs to one owner 
and the land on the other side belongs to another, the rule is that each owner 
is entitled to the soil of the public road up to the middle. This distinction, 
though chiefly one of theory, is sometimes of practical importance. It 
follows, as a necessary consequence, that the owner of the adjoining land is 
entitled to the trees and grass that grow on the wayside, and he is entitled 
to dig the mines beneath it, provided he do not interfere with the surface 
and its stability for purposes of transit. In short, he has all the rights of an 
absolute owner, except only this, that any one of the public is entitled at all 
times, without obstruction, to make use of the road. There are also various 
kinds of roads. Some are carriage-roads, or roads in the largest sense of the 
term, on which vehicles and travellers of all descriptions may travel freely. 
Others are mere driftways on which the public are entitled to drive cattle, 
but not vehicles. Others are mere footways, where the public are entitled to 
walk on foot only, but not to ride on horseback or in a vehicle. 

The law by which highways come to be claimed and generally used, 
is commonly no other than immemorial usage. If a certain road has 
always been used as a public highway, without any restriction from time 
immemorial, then that is proof of its being a highway, which everybody 
is entitled to use without distinction. Sometimes an owner, in making 
improvements on his estate, makes a new road over his own lands. This 
is called a dedication of the strip of road to the use of the public. He 
makes a present of it to the public. And he may either do this by some 
express act, or he may do it impliedly, as by throwing open the land and 
never stopping anybody who comes upon it. After twenty years’ aban- 
donment of this kind, he will be prevented from ever afterwards resuming 
possession of what he has thus given away. But even a shorter time may 
suffice to show that he has dedicated his land to the public use, as is illus- 
trated by the various new streets or roads formed in the suburbs, when land 
is laid out for building operations. 

While the inhabitants of the parish have the right to use all the highways 
within the parish, they are, at the same time, presumed by the common law 
to be bound to keep them in repair. Why this should be so it not very easy 
to explain. They have no more right to use the roads in their own parish 
than strangers who live out of the parish. Nevertheless the law casts this 
liability upon them, probably because they are most in the habit of using 
them, and because the duty must be cast on somebody, otherwise the roads 
would become useless. The general principle is well established that wher- 
ever there is a highway, whether such highway be only a footway, or a drift- 
way, or a carriage-way, and the public is entitled to use it, then the parish is 
bound to keep it in repair. It is not, however, a universal rule, for in some 
exceptional cases the owner of the adjoining land is bound ratione tenure to 
repair a part of the highway abutting on his land, but this exception is rare. 
When a private owner dedicates a new road to the public there is a machinery 
provided by the last Highway Act, whereby he can cast the duty of future 
repairs on the parish, for if it is of a certain width, and the parish, in vestry 
assembled, approve of the gift, two justices of the peace may certify the fact 
of the dedication, and this has the effect of making it thereafter one of the 
ordinary parish roads which the parish is bound to repair. 
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The punishment of a parish for not repairing a highway is a curious process, 
in which the figurative and fictitious predominates over the real. The liability 
arises whenever the road is not in a reasonably fit state to be used for the pur- 
pose of a road. Any person may complain of this to the justices of the peace, 
who have power, on proof of the non-repair, to order an indictment to be pre- 
ferred against the parish at the next sessions or assizes. When the indict- 
ment is tried, and the jury have found a verdict of guilty, a fine is inflicted, 
and this with the expenses come out of a highway rate, which it is the 
duty of the surveyor to make and levy on the inhabitants. The duty of the 
surveyor is thus that of a representative of the parish. He is chosen by the 
inhabitants in vestry assembled, and he may receive a salary or act gratui- 
tously. His discretion is very wide, and his capricious attention to particular 
parts of the roads most useful to himself and his neglect of all the other parts 
is a common occurrence, and in practice incurable. He jobs away the little 
contracts which can be jobbed, and his administration begins and ends in 
feebleness, for there is a general disinclination to do anything which can be 
postponed. In some parishes a more conscientious officer may be found, and 
then probably part of the road within one parish is found well macadamised, 
while another part is abandoned to those primitive ruts which peculiarly 
distress uncommercial travellers. From the principle that each parish is 
supreme in its own district, and does what is right in its own eyes, it easily 
follows that no uniformity exists in the degree or standard of repair applica- 
ble to parts of any road which traverses several of these petty principalities. 

Roads are obviously part of the commerce of this country, and must 
follow the fate of the towns. The primary, though not the sole object of 
roads, is to facilitate traffic; and the rate of progress of science and 
improvement which are peculiarly applicable to their management ought not 
to be left to the slow wits of country villages. The parochial principle has 
failed to secure what the advanced state of our travelling arrangements 
imperatively demand. Roads are made for the entire public, and not for the 
exclusive use of the inhabitants of any particular parish, and therefore there 
is no reason why their sole management should be left to those locally 
interested. It is a matter of imperial interest that they be kept in a high 
state of repair. When the state of our paupers fell into hideous confusion a 
quarter of a century ago, we did not scruple to establish a Poor-Law Board 
to control and check the irregular and capricious action of the parochial 
officers, and nobody suggests the abolition of this central controlling power. 
So, in like manner, in the management of the metropolis and our towns and 
cities, as regards nuisances and general matters of police, the parochial 
principle has been wisely abandoned. It is, indeed, impossible in so small 
an area, to manage efficiently those undertakings which affect the public as 
distinguished from the parochial interest. The principle of the new High- 
ways Bill is simply to extend the area of local government, and to do for the 
country at large what was done for the metropolis by the late Acts called the 
Metropolis Management Acts, and regarded in this light it must be owned 
that a change can scarcely be for the worse. 


THE BARNSBURY ROMANCE. 

TuHeke are several requisites essential to a thoroughly effective piece of 
gossip: enough, and only just enough, should be known about the subject- 
matter which is to fire the unagination and occupy the tongues of a host of 
prattlers, Like the glaring ray which seemed to the poet’s imagination to 
rob the ruined arches of Melrose Abbey of half their charm, a flash of 
accurate information has often stripped away the beauties with which fancy 
has invested the object of our thoughts, and left it standing in a remorseless 
blaze of uninteresting truthfulness. In the next place, that which is known 
should be suggestive ; a stray fact here or there should intimate the neigh- 
bourhood of some tragical possibility, the gossipper should feel himself in 
the ante-room of a chamber of horrors, and should be able to revel without 
any flagrant violation of the canons of likelihood in all sorts of horrible and 
affecting details. An imposing mystery is the keenest stimulant to an 
attempted elucidation, and the fact that there is very little to be said is 
compensated by that little being as harrowing as possible. Lastly, the horror 
should, if possible, be supplemented by a crime, so as to induce in talkers 
and listeners alike the gratifying consciousness of somebody being exces- 
sively to blame, and to flatter the complacency of the unerring or the undetected 
portions of society. Few stories have more satisfactorily combined all these 
requirements than that which has been occupying the busybodies of the British 
public during the past week. Mr. Field, the detective officer, the diable botteux 
of modern cizilization, sounded the first note of alarm from his “ private 
inquiry office,” and at once aroused the attention and enlisted the interest 
of an inquisitive and sympathetic community. A young, and no doubt 
beautiful, being, in the earliest and most romantic phase of married life, had 
mysteriously vanished, and her agonized relations had authorized Mr. Field 
to go the length of £20, with a view to her restoration to the social circle. 
Scarcely had the echoes of the detective’s proclamation died away when fresh 
bearers of alarming intelligence came flocking upon the stage, like the 
messengers of a Greek tragedy, each ready with some new element of horror, 
and each contributing from a special source some additional ingredient for the 
cup of highly-flavoured excitement, of which the lovers of gossip were invited 
to partake. Not only was she young and beautiful, but she was the for- 
tunate possessor of rare jewels and costly clothes ; she was romantic, for she 
carried a dagger; and she was probably in love with somebody else’s husband, 
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for she came from Spain. Armed with such suggestive facts and so — 
a theory, how fair a superstructure might not the feeblest imagj Sir Cr 
succeed in raising! What volumes of fiery sentiment might not the plicabl 
least enterprising of gossipers construct at a moment’s notice, when scanda 
fairly started upon so easy-going a route? What a host of €XCiting 
associations were called at once into play? Who had not heard of 
the moral delinquencies of a Spanish Court, and the generous but ill. Eve 
regulated outbursts of a southern temperament? Who did not recall] the that th 
flashing eyes and spirit-stirring gestures which Lord Byron described a and mo 
endangering his stoicism from the balconies of Madrid? Who was no a tinge 
familiar with the coquetry which lurks beneath a black mantilla, and the to whos 
seductive intimations of a well-plied fan! The mysterious traveller bore for evel 
about her very person the evidence of the degree in which she had appre. rated th 
ciated the enjoyments, and adopted the habits of that clime too sunny anq in the s¢ 
too delicious to be strictly moral. She was carrying into the icy propriety of one of 1 
an English home the traditional insignia of the wild passions of the south, sacked fi 
the cloak, the feather, the dagger,—everything, in fact, which the mog every tri 
practised Don Giovanni could wish for the accomplishment of his of natur 
diabolical designs. What, asked the British gossip, what may not haye grandest 


been the object, what the antecedent, of this too easy victim of a cloud. 
less sky, and an uncensorious society? While her other and better half 
was unsuspectingly occupied with the routine of a mechanical existence, 
and the future traffic of the Judela and Bilbao Railway Company, what 
may one not legitimately imagine to have been the wild enjoyment, 
and the tragical denouements of her too impetuous career. While her 
husband thought only of increasing the means of internal communication for 
the Spanish nation, one wild thought may have chased another, like a series 
of badly-arranged express trains, through the heated brain of his feebler and 
more susceptible companion. Nor was it in Spain alone that the creative 
energies of British imagination supplied a rich setting of circumstantial 
description for the central figure of the scene. Each stage in the journey, so 
abruptly terminated, supplied a new resting-place for the flagging wings of 
Fiction, from which she sprang again into the air towards a loftier eminence 
and for a bolder flight. Those mysterious four hours, during which,—so 
Mr. Field’s ingenuity convinced us,—the traveller had halted at the railway- 
station, supplied in themselves a wide field for conjecture, and the amplest 
material for poetical conception. Were they spent, it might be asked, in a 
deliberate comparison of the respective attractions of a husband at Leeds 
and a lover at Barnsbury? Was the raging in the ladies’ waiting-room 
at King’s-cross a contest similar to that which Launcelot Gobbo so gm- 
phically described as having gone on within his own bosom, conscience 
insisting on the railroad journey, and the fiend persistently sugyest- 
ing the surreptitious pleasures of the metropolitan suburb ? 

Whose was the too tempting voice that succeeded at that last moment in 
carrying off the hesitating victim of matrimonial obligations? Calwm non 
animam mutant, it is true, but the homeward-bound traveller might have 
hoped to leave her wayward propensities on the other side of the Pyrenees, 
and to have recovered in our cooler latitudes some of the traditional inflexi- 
bility of the British matron. Some charm too powerful had, however, been 
found, and who was the magician who wielded it? Could St. Valentine 
himself, outraged with the unseemly offerings of his modern worshippers, 
have reappeared once more on the scene, in mortal garb, concealed the 
antiquity of his appearance, and the conventual simplicity of his manners 
beneath a railway wrapper, and urged with a vehemence too pathetic for 
human fortitude! the suit which he especially is supposed to sanction! Or 
was it that some wild being from Barnsbury, urged by the gad-fly of a too 
impulsive temperament, had suddenly thrown aside the conventional trammels 
which modern society has thrown around the movements of the affections, 
and simultaneously abandoned his principles and his intended journey to the 
North of England, and poured into the credulous ear of his companion tha! 
pleasant, but disastrous strain of unsanctioned devotion, to which she who 
hears is so apt to listen, and she who listens is so invariably lost ? 

At this stage a rude shock was suddenly given to the gossipper’s luxuriatt! 
imagination. An explanation of the stupidest, most prosaic kind, broke i 
upon the ground which Fancy had already adopted as its own, and dispelled 
in a moment a thousand interesting and delightful probabilities. We will 
not be inconsiderate enough to dash completely to the ground all the fon 
hopes which the assumed discovery of a romantic scandal must necessafil] 
have called into existence. People have still the right to reject the proffer 
solution of the mystery, and to gossip on, regardless of those who woul 
fain convince them of the unsubstantial grounds upon which all their cone” 
tions are based. The lady who has excited so much inquisitiveness, #” 
been the subject of such energetic loquacity, may, for aught we or the rest“ 
the public know, be the most admirable of wives and mothers ; and, till the 
contrary is proved by something far more conclusive than a placard im 
Mr. Field and a few fugitive newspaper paragraphs, we are delighted ® 
believe her to be so. She has flashed into notoriety, and will no doubt 2% 
contentedly relapse into the more congenial obscurity of private life; she 
has crossed our path for a few moments, 
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most sincerely do we trust that this may be the case, that the crowd . 
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sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court, may ever force the victim of so many inex- 
licable accidents upon the too ready attention of a mischief-loving and 
<candal-mongering age. 








THE TRIUMPHS OF INDUSTRY. 


Even at this early stage of the proceedings, it may be taken for granted 
that the Great Exhibition will be successful, and successful upon the grandest 
and most imposing scale. A gloom, indeed, will hang over its opening, and 
a tinge of melancholy pervade its brightest scenes ; for the vigorous intellect 
to whose wise enterprise its existence is so largely owing has been stilled 
for ever, and the revered and loved lady who naturally would have inaugu- 
rated the nation’s festival must shroud herself from the gaze of her subjects 
in the solitude of an inextinguishable sorrow. Still, the occasion must prove 
one of unprecedented magnificence. The wide world will have been ran- 
cacked for its fairest spoils ; all that toil, patience, and ingenuity can effect, 
every triumph of human wit over the material world, every choice specimen 
of nature’s gifts or art’s achievements, will there be found, ranged in the 
crandest and most impressive order, duly prepared for the delight, wonder, 
and instruction of mankind. The long result of many ages of civilization 
will be gathered into a single expression. Nothing that can charm the eye 
or fascinate the sense will be found wanting in that long and magnificent 
category of industrial achievements. The researches of the scientific observer, 
the midnight oil of many an assiduous student, the indefatigable efforts that 
one generation after another has made to read the riddles of our physical 
being,—all will have borne their appropriate fruit, and the rich harvest will 
be gathered to a single granary. Nor will the grandeur of the collection stop 
here. Art will have found her most dignified and gifted exponents. The 
cunning hand of many a well-trained craftsman has been for months and 
years past preparing some offering worthy to take its place amidst the other 
beauties and wonders which will be summoned, as if by the enchanter’s wand 
of an Eastern tale, from the four quarters of the globe, to swell the triumph 
of human ingenuity. In many an Italian studio some famous sculptor has 
already given the finishing touch to the marble whose living grace- 
fulness will be a theme of wonder and delight to a million beholders. 
Many a rare specimen of pictorial skill is already on its way, destined to render 
illustrious the genius that called it into life ; the greatest living masters 
of music have set themselves to illustrate the occasion by a strain that shall 
be appropriately grand, beautiful, and harmonious. The banquet will be 
plentiful, and every dish will be perfect of its kind; and the favoured 
guests will run no other risk than that of being fairly wearied and satiated 
with the innumerable delicacies of which they will be invited to partake. It 
is easy to understand the complacent exultation with which such a spectacle 
iust affect the mind of a common-place and superficial observer. “ Behold,” 
we might fancy him exclaiming, “ behold the long-expected triumph of peace, 
ioderation, and common sense: see what our race can effect, if once it can 
forget the passions and animosities, the violent schemes, the foolish ambi- 
tions, that have agitated it for so many centuries ; behold the first fruits of 
the industrial millennium that has now at length dawned upon mankind ; 
ill these beauties and treasures, these pretty conveniences, these ingenious 
appliances for increasing the comforts and luxuries of life, may be considered 
as rescued from the wicked extravagance of the old military régime. They 
ure costly indeed, but they cost far less than many a short campaign ; two 
or three pitched battles, or a few weeks of siege, have oftentimes swallowed 
up as large a portion of treasure, and left nothing but blackened walls, deso- 
lated homes, or flaming villages as their result. How different is the lot of a 
calmer and more enlightened generation. Sweet Peace, ‘with Plenty crowned, 
empties upon it her exhaustless horn of social and material enjoyments ; 
what were the luxuries become the ordinary commodities of existence ; what 
was the rare privilege of the few becomes the universal comfort of the many ; 
poor people partake, as a matter of course, of pleasures and conveniences 
which rich people, a few centuries ago, regarded as beyond their reach. 
Time and space are annihilated ; the most refractory elements are reduced 
‘oa humble servitude ; electricity, like Prospero’s sprite, puts a girdle about 
the earth too swiftly almost for thought to follow; steam, a faithful slave, 
works untiringly at a thousand wheels ; new domains are daily added to 
the fair region of knowledge ; one great invention treads on the heels of 
anit life is prolonged, disease is checked, pain assuaged, the vicissitudes 

» Our existence provided against and alleviated. Day by day we march 
lorward, and new triumphs await us at every step ; ‘the goal of yesterday 
= rege of to-day, and will be left far behind us to-morrow.’ 

’ € presence of such imposing testimony, could be callous or 
“ceptical enough to question the pacific glories of an industrial epoch, or to 
‘ eret the thousand bloody battle-fields, where so much energy, so much 
, Visit, such vast wealth, such priceless happiness, was staked upon the 
nazard of a brutal encounter, and devoted by the victims of a mistaken 
Wek Bathing better than mutual extermination - 
self-satisfied tae. poopie thought as this in his mind might some comfortable 
WP tenteaten 2 ae wander in half-stupefied admiration amid the piled- 
a) . e Great Exhibition. And yet it would not be difficult to 

a tae re : graver tone which might modify the completeness of the 
world in oe : ich such a man must feel with himself, his species, and the 

Usse, ch he lives. In one of his ingenious essays, M. Renan has dis- 
ina of an analogous occasion, and has pointed out in a half- 

ve"; half melancholy strain the moral defects with which industrial 
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successes are compatible, and the pettiness and degradation of character which 
a too earnest or prolonged pursuit of the materials of comfort is calculated 
to engender. The Exhibition of 1851 was, he says, the first occasion in the 
history of mankind when men assembled for a great festival grounded exclu- 
sively on tangible and material objects. For the first time such an assembly 
had neither intermixture of poetical sentiment, nor any result in poetical 
creation. Far otherwise was it when in remote antiquity the barbarous clans of 
Greece gathered from their savage haunts for the solemn celebration of 
national games, in which patriotism, piety, and the just emulation of per- 
sonal prowess played an equally conspicuous part. Far otherwise, again, 
when in the early ages of Christianity the claims of religion drew the long 
train of devout pilgrims to some especially sacred spot, and called off the 
attention of a turbulent society from its accustomed disturbances to more 
sublime and pathetic topics of contemplation. Equally dissimilar were the 
characteristic assemblies of the ages of chivalry, when the tournament 
offered to a refined ambition the readiest access to glory, and the surest 
title to the regard of the fair arbitresses of social distinction. Equally 
unlike, we may add, have been those awful occasions when the destruc- 
tive genius of some ambitious leader has ranged whole continents in 
furious antagonism, and hundreds of thousands of burning warriors have 
met in the horrible shock of battle, instinct with one idea, fired with a 
common sentiment of honour, prepared with a common equanimity to brave 
the worst that war could inflict, and to suffer with cheerful alacrity for some 
intangible phantom of fame, or the support of some half-intelligible cause. 

No such stirring emotions will pervade the peaceable and orderly multitudes 
who crowd week after week along the well-lined corridors of the great 
Exhibition. Was there not, however, it may be suggested, a sort of nobility, 
a deep sentiment, a passionate endeavour about the other occasions of 
gathering which this last and most magnificent of all seems to want? What, 
after all, are the ends of this industry, whose glories are vaunted so loudly, 
and which its votaries tell us is to bring a panacea for the world’s calamities ? 
So long as it relieves suffering, brings the common blessings of nature within 
the reach of all, levels the cruel distinctions which have doomed so many to 
ignoble and degrading sufferings,—-no one would venture to impugn its valuable 
and beneficent results. A certain degree of material well-being seems abso- 
lutely necessary to the development of intellectual activity, and even, as a 
general rule, to moral elevation. Ignorance, brutality, vice, coarseness of 
mind and body, too often march hand in hand with physical destitution. 
But beyond this it may fairly be questioned whether what are popularly 
called the “ triumphs of industry,” are triumphs in any sense of the 


- word that deserves the name. Grant that every man, woman, and child 


in a nation is well housed, well clothed and fed, furnished with decent 
instruction and all sorts of appliances for peaceable amusement—is it 
certain that virtuous action, nobility and generosity of mind, general elevation 
of character, self-sacrifice, self-restraint, all those virtues that are the salt 
of society, and which raise men and communities alike from being some- 
thing unutterably mean into something really great, noble, and refined—is it 
certain, we may ask, that these will be more common, that better scope 
and opportunity will be afforded for their action, or that the habits which 
they enjoin will be more deeply and more universally impressed upon the 
minds of those who enjoy so undisturbed and easy-going a tranquillity ? 
Will even intellectual and artistic excellence flourish in an atmosphere so 
unnaturally preserved from the rain, snow, wind, and tempest, of the outer 
world? Were the Brahmin metaphysicians the less profound speculators be- 
cause the society in which they lived was one of primeval simplicity! Did the 
founders of Christianity preach a less sublime philosophy because its earliest 
converts and its most distinguished professors were unsupplied with almost 
everything which modern luxury considers essential to existence? Did 
Greece, in the epoch of its artistic excellence,—-did Italy, in the time of the 
Renaissance,—-possess a goodly supply, with all those comfortable contrivances 
which bear us so comfortably, so noiselessly, through an effortless life to 
a painless death? Has not the go@t de comfortable, that prevailing character- 
istic of Englishmen, some of the ignoble about it?) Rome, the chosen home 
of the fine arts, whose very atmosphere breathes a classical refinement, how 
wretchedly uncomfortable it is? It is well, M. Renan thinks, that it should 
be so. Increased convenience would intrench upon refinement: /a commo- 
dité exclu le style. The Roman has his Venus, glowing though in marble ; 
his picture galleries ablaze with a thousand glorious floods of light ; his 
thrilling history, his magnificent past. Let him wrap himself from the cruel 
Tramontana as best he can ; let him shiver over his wretched pot of charcoal in 
hopes of a charitable spark ; but let him not lower his prestige by descending 
to the vulgar cares of comfort, or accepting from the base hands of a Northern 
barbarian the unromantic boon of air-tight windows, or a heat-diffusing 
stove. 

M. Renan quotes an awful instance of national littleness as an example on 
his side of the case. The Chinese, he says, have been for ages employed 
about making themselves comfortable, and we see the result. The European 
taste for luxury was not of indigenous growth, but came, if not from China, 
at any rate from some of the debased and effete Asiatic populations, China 
is the type of the grovelling insignificance to which an industrial life, 
unrelieved by higher and more stirring sentiments, must sooner or later 
conduct the nation, abandoned to its pursuits. A comfortable decent 
mediocrity, an equality of little minds, mean enjoyments, and worthless 
aims—an uneventful passage from cradle to tomb for countless millions of 
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uninteresting and uninterested beings—would be surely but a humiliating 
consummation for the latest and most instructed epoch of the world to have 
brought upon it. Life is worth the living, not in proportion as care, pain, or dis- 
comfort are excluded, and the means of pleasure multiplied ; but in proportion 
as it is inspired with noble ideas, and affords opportunities for noble action ; 
and perhaps no graver calamity could befall any nation than that the discoveries 
of science, or the advance of mechanical invention should so multiply the 
enjoyments and banish the annoyances which at present chequer human 
existence, as that men should live on in a pleasant atmosphere of petty 
comforts and artificial tranquillity, incapable of serious or lofty endeavour, 
forgetful of the solemn realities amid which they are standing, and callous to 
every sentiment which gives life its dignity, and the history of mankind its 
transcendant interest and importance. 


SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE, 





BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 

Ir there be such a thing as up-hill work in the world, I should take it to 
be making a speech in ithe House of Commons which is intended for another 
tribunal. Such speeches are often made. The teetotaller advocates the 
Maine Liquor Law to please the water-drinkers ; Mr. Spooner moves a 
resolution against Maynooth to please Exeter Hall ; Mr. Por: Hennessy 
abuses GAripatpi and Victron EmManve to please the Irish priests. In 
most cases the unpopular orator is only too pleased to find the House inat- 
tentive, if only his voide can rise above the hum of small talk, and penetrate 
to the Reporters’ Gallery. But when a member, who aspires to be a states- 
man and to lead a party, makes the House the vehicle of sentiments known 
to be unpopular and believed to be unpatriotic, how coldly and yet how 
resolutely the House settles down to hear him! How chilling the atmo- 
sphere, how contemptuous the reception given to sentences framed to tell in 
another quarter, to reach their mark perhaps in another hemisphere ! 

if theLancoes Cabinet trouble themselves with English polities, and felici- 
tate themselves upon having secured the unhesitating advocacy of Mr. 
Bricut, the scene in' the House of Commons on Monday night ought to 
open their eyes to the true measure of his value. The supplementary navy 
and army estimates, rendered necessary by the affair of the Trent, and 
exhibiting an excess together of £1,000,000, were before the House. The 
hour was five, and the benches were well filled. Mr. Bricur evidently had 
no stomach for his work, and addressed himself to his task with the alacrity 
and cheerfulness with which a man would set forth on some task of penance 
and public humiliation. He had to argue that Canada ought to have been 
left in a defenceless state pending a demand which, if it had been refused, 
would have been followed up by war; that troops ought not to have been 
sent out ; that our navalarmaments on the West India and North America sta- 
tions ought not to have been strengthened ; that no new ships should have been 
put in commission ; and that the rendition of the Confederate Commissioners 
should have been left to the spontaneous action and enlightened conscience 
of the American Government and people. Mr. Bricut never had a doubt 
that Mason and Siimpe.t would be given up. And it was clear from Mr. 
Sumner’s speech in the American Senate, in which he collected the authori- 
ties on all sides, “ that the American Government would have been utterly 
unable to resist the demand of the English Government, in accordance with 
American practices and principles.” 

It is somewhat rude to interrupt Mr. Bricur while he is on his legs, but 
a two-fold operation was going on—an attack upon our Noble Viscount and 
his Government on the part of the orator, and in the minds of his hearers 
a thick-coming recollection of the facts, and an opinion extremely unfavour- 
able to the candour, if not to the patriotism, of the speaker. For be it remem- 
bered this was not a debate the offspring of some ponderous blue-book, 
which only a few members had read, but a volunteered version of circum- 
stances fresh in every one’s mind, and which had been the subject of 
conversation in every household in the kingdom. The significant silence of 
the House was only twice broken. By a piece of euphuism worthy of old 
Joun Litiy, the Trent outrage was spoken of as “the unhappy accident of 
the 7'rent,”—as if Captain WiLkes had run foul of the West India mail- 
steamer in a fog. SHAKESPEARE says, “ Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade,” 
and the House, grave and serious as it was, could not forbear a laugh at this 
“nice derangement of epitaphs.” The chilling silence was becoming intoler- 
able, and Mr. Bricur welcomed the interruption as a relief. All the 
eladiator within him was roused. He glared fiercely round the House. 
On the Opposition bench he saw nothing but derisive smiles and contemptuous 
glances. Instinctively he turned to the Treasury bench, and long was the 
pause during which he sought to penetrate the shadow afforded by that 
useful Parliamentary institution “ the hat,” exclaiming the while, “I do not 
know whether any one on the Treasury bench laughs because I call it so.” 
He saw nothing but faces in profile, and features as demure as those at a 
christening. Baffled in his search he repeated, “I say it was an unhappy 
accident.” The next interruption was when Mr. Brigutr mentioned the 
courteous diplomacy of Lord Lyons (too considerate and mealy-mouthed, as 
some think, taking into account the nature of the insult and the mean, 
tardy, and ungracious character of the reparation afforded). A general cheer 
arose, and then the House resumed its freezing air until the Federal organ 
resumed his seat. It was remarked that not one of Mr. Bricut's toadies and 
hangers-on ventured to utter a single cheer throughout his harangue. 

The passage in the speech of the hon. member for Birmingham more espe- 
cially intended for a Transatlantic audience was that in which Mr. Bricut 
vouched for the change produced in public opinion in England, towards the 
Federal States, by the surrender of the Commissioners. Here, again, mem- 
bers looked at each other with raised eyebrows and other indications of 
astonishment at the assurance of the orator. The other day Englishmen of 
all shades of politics were expressing their agreement with the Ear, or 
Dersy, when he said :—“ I think it greatly to be regretted th.t, having made 
up his mind that reparation and apology were necessary, the American 
Secretary of State should have waited until the formal demand was made, 
not privately, but officially and formally ; thus waiting, not to consider how 
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much reparation he should give, but how small a measure of reparation w, 
satisfy the imperative demands of Great Britain. By the course which 
pursued the Federal Government have placed themselves and their people j;, 
an undignified and an unworthy position, and have shown that they apolo- 
gized, not from a sense of justice, but on a demand backed by force, 
that they only gave the reparation we asked “rt because they knew that thi, 
country would be satisfied with nothing less.” Perhaps the chief topic of 
— conversation since the House met has been the inconsistency betwee, 
Mr. Sewarn’s public acts and his monster despatch. We all feel how nobj, 
an opportunity was lost by President Lrxcoxy’s Cabinet of enlisting oy, 
sympathy and strengthening our friendship for the Federal States, Anq 
now here was the Federal advocate roundly declaring that it was obyioys 
that “ since the course taken by the American Government has been known 
a great change has taken place in the opinion of this country !” 

This is the assertion addressed, not really to the House of Commons, which 
does not believe one word of it, but to the inhabitants of the Norther, 
States, and to the Federal press, which will reproduce Mr. Briaut's speech 
and hug themselves in a fool’s Paradise on the strength of it, as did the late 
Czar during the war in the Crimea. The peroration fell dead in the Hous 
of Commons, and will not give unalloyed satisfaction in the United States . 
for Mr. Bricut vouched for the belief of the people of Great Britain tha; 
slavery in the Southern States is marching on to its abolition, which, in any 
present or immediate sense, does not seem borne out by American news, and 
is, moreover, a result distinctly and energetically deprecated and disavowed 
by President LincoLn and his Cabinet. 

This memorable speech of the representative for Birmingham was charac. 
terized by his worst defects as a politician and public man. It was a state. 
ment of the course taken by the two Governments so outrageously uncandid, 
unfair, and one-sided, as to approach very near indeed to duplicity. It was 
marked by Mr. Bricut’s narrowest dogmatism, and by more of the audacity 
of the demagogue, than he has perhaps ever yet displayed in the House of 
Commons. It afforded another proof that he cannot comprehend either the 
English people or the English House of Commons. We turned to our Noble 
Viscount instinctively as the embodiment of the national character and 
national spirit to rebuke the man who, claiming to speak for the whole of his 
countrymen, represented, in fact, not Birmingham, not even the advanced 
Liberal section of the House of Commons, but Jonn Bricutalone. Philosophie 
Radicals declare that the dislike which Mr. Bricut brings upon himself by 
similar exhibitions, is a misfortune to the Liberal cause in England. It was 
only necessary to look at the men on the benches around him, to watch their 
uneasiness and their averted looks, to feel how impossible it is for Mr. Bricur 
to be the leader of the advanced Reformers, or indeed of the smallest section 
of a party. Yet he looms so large on those benches, fills so prominent a 
position in the public eye, and is so impatient of counsel or contradiction, 
that no one else ventures to stand forward to organize a party, such as in 
Mr. Hume's time brought its influence to bear upon the Whig Ministry on 
the Penny Postage and other public questions. 

We did not, I say, look to our Noble Viscount in vain. The grim and 
disdainful silence of the House had not been lost upon him, and he reminded 
us that, “ to-night we have had an example of the singular opinions of one 
instead of the general opinions of many.” The contrast was all the more 
happy because it was so palpably true. The House laughed, and the Noble 
Viscount followed up his advantage. ‘“ I think it must be admitted that the 
opinions which my ben friend (?) have expressed are as nearly as possible 
confined to himself.” The next was a home-thrust. If there was no mob in 
the United States, and if the Government acted of their own free will, and 
were bound, by their own principles, to afford redress, “‘ why did they keep 
these gentlemen in prison?” “ It is to my mind true,” added our Noble 
Viscount, with outspoken manliness and energy, “that the United States 
Government had not come, in the earlier stages of the matter, to the decision 
that this was an act which they must disavow, and that they must restore 
these persons.” Mr. Bricnt was then succinctly reminded of the ovations 
offered to Captain Witkes for having insulted the British flag—that flag 
which should be gall and wormwood to Mr. Briaut every time he beholds it, 
seeing how ready he is to take the part of every one who dishonours it. 
Mr. Bricut was not even permitted to forget the approval tendered to 
Captain WitKes by the Admiralty Board, or the vote of the House ot 
Representatives. ‘ With all these facts before us, should we have been 
justified in supposing that a mere courteous application, asking the American 
Government to be good enough to deliver the four captured persons into 
our hands, would be successful?” (Such an application, I may remind 
you, was anticipated by the New York press, and the answer to it was to be 
an arbitration, prolonged until the end of the war, the prisoners being meat 
while kept in Federal custody.) The House loudly cheered our Noble Vis 
count as he detailed the steps taken, with so much promptitude and judg- 
ment, to strengthen our “weak point,” Canada. He modestly added, that 
though her Majesty’s Government had performed their duty promptly anit 
efficiently, they had, after all, “‘ done no more than their duty.’ 

Not less satisfactory to the House was an implied assurance that, so lon 
as the present Government are in office, a new policy will be adopted a 
dealing with the United States. Our Noble Viscount was understood Dy 
every one to be tracing the somewhat craven and cowardly course we have 
pursued in our disputes with the United States, and to show how ill calet- 
lated it was to produce peace between the two nations. ‘ There start UP 
from time to time” (he said) “between countries antagonistic passions ale 
questions of conflicting interest, which, if not properly dealt with, would 
terminate in the explosion of war. Now, if one country is led to think that 
another country, with which such questions might arise, is from fear dispos* 
on every occasion tamely to submit to any amount of indignity, that 5 % 
encouragement to hostile conduct and to extreme proceedings which lea z 
conflict.” Brother JoNATHAN had fair warning in the next sentence 
new era has opened out in our relations with the United States. If th 





English public have learned from the history of the Trent outrage how 
make the Americans do us justice in future, her Majesty’s Government nd 
not been behindhand in making the same discovery. “ It may be depenc® 
on that there is no better security for peace between nations than the convi” 
tion that each must respect the other, that each is capable of defending aoa 
and that no insult or injury committed by the one against the other wor 
pass unresented.” 
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Qur Noble Viscount was cordially cheered throughout, and when he sat 
down by asserting his belief that the course — by the Government was 
much more likely than that suggested by Mr. Briaur to secure the continuance 
of peace, & hearty and prolonged cheer from both sides of the House arose, 
which was excited as much by personal admiration and enthusiasm for our 
“English Minister,” as by the manly, spirited, and patriotic character of his 


foreign policy. 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 


Joun Everett Mitwats, A.R.A., was born at Southampton in the year 
j328. His father is a member of an old Jersey family, his mother an 
Englishwoman. Giving, even in childhood, promise of high success in art, 
he was early brought to London by his parents, under the advice of Sir M. A. 
Shee, the late president of the Royal Academy, and, at the age of nine, 
became a pupil of the School of Art long established in Bloomsbury, by Mr. 
Sass. In due time Millais became a student of the Royal Academy; his 
progress through the schools of that institution was such that after having 
gained every medal which could be awarded to him in the grades of the 
antique and the life, he obtained the highest honour the Academy bestows 
upon its disciples—t.¢., the gold medal for painting an original picture of a 
given subject. The theme chosen for the competition of the students in the 
year in question, 1847, was “The Benjamites carrying off the Daughters of 
Shiloth.” Mr. Millais had exhibited at the Royal Academy a picture repre- 
senting “ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,” in the year previous to that in 
which he obtained the last honour ; simultaneously with which he contributed 
to the same exhibition a painting of the “ Siezure of Elgiva.” 

In the following year (1848) he produced a very large oil picture, repre- 
senting the “‘ Widow bestowing her Mite,” which was displayed at the Car- 
toon exhibition in Westminster Hall, of works sent in competition for the 
national commissions to decorate the New Houses of Parliament. With- 
out any consideration of the extreme youth of the painter, this work was 
unquestionably amongst the most remarkable of those which did so much to 
elevate the artistic profession in the eyes of the public ; with it Mr. Millais may 
be said to have taken a marked position as an artist and to have more than 
justified the expectations of his friends, limited as those then were to the 
hope of seeing him produce designs which were only conventionally admir- 
able. As such the “ Widow bestowing her Mite” was indeed an unqualified 
success, and when we look upon that portion of it now at the Crystal Palace, 
it is impossible not to marvel at the singular command the artist’s, youthful 
hands had obtained over the material methods of execution. Every observer 
will recognize the difficulty that has been overcome, of executing a work on 
so large a scale, above life as it is, by a student accustomed only to the 
routine of Academy practice, which almost prescribes a far less broad and 
bold system of execution than that attained at a leap, as it were, by the 
youth of nineteen years of age. 

In the Royal Academy, where Millais had been an universal favourite with 
his fellow-students, prophecies had been rife as to his professional success ; 
however, all predictions and this applause referred to a very different order 
of merit than that which hes since become peculiar to its possessor. About 
the year 1848, the propriety, or, as they boldly declared, the absolute necessity 
for the movement since so well known as that of the Pre-Raphaelites, was 
ardently discussed amongst the members of the youthful band, which shortly 
afterwards banded themselves together under the title of the P-R. B. The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood declared that the system then most popular of 
producing art out of art itself alone, and breeding in and in, so to speak, in 
all mental efforts and practical execution, was not only entirely contrary to 
the practice of the truly great old masters—in proof of which they adduced 
the system of study followed by Leonardo, Titian, and a host of others—but 
that in this province of mental production, the same thing which universal 
experience has shown to hold good with regard to physical laws would, and 
even did, they said, operate to the total annihilation of all individuality of 
genius, the absorption of all true love of nature for herself in conventionality, 
and a contamination of the stream of art at its very fountain-head. If 
students referred to the productions of those artists who differed from them- 
selves only in being of greater age, and servilely adopted the dogmas and the 
practice of their seniors, without any reference to nature, such a practice, the 
Brotherhood averred, could not but produce a school of painters, each genera- 
tion of which would be more effete, because more conventionalized, than that 
Which preceded it, and to whose experience alone they looked for guidance. 

The end of this might be guessed, said the P.-R. B. in the flush of youthful 
confidence, and they even dared to add that the result of following such a 
pernicious system was obvious in the works of almost every one of their own 
vntemporaries, and in those produced by their immediate forerunners. 
Declaring that the followers of Raphael had ruined the art, simply because they 
Were followers of Raphael, and not humble students of nature, and reflecting, not 
without bitterness, upon the practice of the prince of painters himself when 
ie condescended to serve a vile court, the P.-R. B., with characteristic 
‘udacity, and with a seriousness which was half veiled in the fantastic 
“stiuption of their society’s peculiar title, determined that their own works 
mr show a different motive in art, and that they themselves, with all the 
miche my skill that was within them, would, whatever the consequences 
aa a? pursue a practice widely removed from that of those whom they 
Hale hcg world about them had been taught to respect or to imitate. 
tine eg the Brotherhood styled itself “Pre-Raphaelite,” adopting that 
the A er to express a full measure of admiration for the motive which guided 
the = painters preceding Raphael than intending it to be understood, as 
- aioe of a dozen years ago received it, as chosen in approbation of the 
eu = fanatical, more often ascetic, and almost invariably imperfect 

li execution to which the undeveloped powers of painting possessed 
erths Pris, [talian artists limited so cruelly their achievements on the panel 

ig ent walls, Considering how small were the attainments demanded 
ave fall art critic at the time in question, it is not surprising they should 
of the en into this absurdity. Few of these men knew enough of the history 

'@ art they abused the public mind about to be able to recognize the real 


State ape ; “ 
whic of the case, still less were they competent to comprehend the true glories 
ch shine th 


rough the most bizarre failures of execution, most of them the 
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result of over-earnestness and a devout desire to do right, which beset the 
grand artists they ridiculed. Indulgence for youth of their own day, an 
enlightened and foreseeing regard to the importance of that which lay behind 
the most audacious declarations of the Brot 1erhood, were not to be expected 
from such men. A few only saw that something might come out of an idea 
so boldly enunciated, and, notwithstanding the vivid colours of its ridiculous 
side, sufficiently well expressed to have merited a gentler consideration than 
it received. 

Millais’s first pre-Raphaelite picture wa’ from Keats's “ Isabella ”—the 
banquet scene. At the table, in two rows, were seated theguests, displaying 
in the heads much variety of character, every one from a different model—a 
matter which now seems quite of course, but which seemed strange in those 
days, when it was looked upon as an absurd act of supererogation to emplo 
a variety of sitters. One of the murderous brethren regarded the love-siék 
Isabella with askant eyes of jealous anger, the other, in his bitter humour, 
spitefully kicks a dog. This picture was sadly imperfect ; but, considering 
the youth of its painter, and the crudity of the principles upon which he 
wrought, it displayed extraordinary qualities. The second picturte represented 
a supposed incident in the life of Christ, typifying the sacrifice of the cross. 
Its subject, not less than the method of expressing the ruling idea by means 
of multiplied symbolisms, is highly characteristic of the crude state of the 
distinguished artist’s ideas at that time. With all its follies, and they were 
mostly those proper to an enthusiast, the merit of this work brought hearty 
recognition of the painter’s genius from many men of note, whose judgment 
was valuable. The incident was—that Christ, when a boy, had injured his 
hand with a sharp nail, the Virgin Mother hastens to bind up the wound, 
while Joseph examines its extent. St. John the Baptist, also a boy, enters 
eagerly with a vessel of water, which, in his haste, he spills along the floor. 
Quiet birds are nestling in the window of the room, while through the open 
door some sheep (the type of the faithful) are seen crowded together to gaze 
within. This work was vastly in advance of the last named in power of 
design, colour, and depth of tone. It attracted much hearty condemnation 
and ridicule for certain daring absurdities of drawing, the existence of 
which led people to overlook the splendid vigour of its other qualities. 

* Ferdinand lured by Ariel” was Millais’ next subject. 


** Where should this music be, 
I’ the air, or in the earth ?”’ 


Miranda’s lover standing just at the verge of a thicket, listening, with one 
hand against his ear, to the faéry sounds made by grotesque and beautiful 
spirits, who, invisible to him, wandered round his path. Here was displayed 
a higher effort of imagination than any yet made by the artist. He was then 
departing from the juvenilities of symbolism, and displaying vigorous fancy. 
This was shown by the adaptation of that law of nature which oftentimes 
gives the colour of their habitat to the insects of the woods, and renders 
them almost invisible to the destroyer. The spirits accordingly partook of 
the colours of the background against which they “ came,” or were opposed 
to in the picture ; thus, those who circled before the trees were of a delicate 
green, pet through their diaphanous bodies was seen the foliage behind. The 
effect of this was admirable. The picture was far more solidly painted than 
its predecessors had been ; the expression of Ferdinand marvellously inten- 
sified, and the execution elaborated to a wonder. Nevertheless, the whole 
was somewhat hard and spotty in treatment, and some parts, the face espe- 
cially, looked blackish. To this work the next, representing the “ Return 
of the Dove to the Ark,” was remarkably contrasted ; it was broad in light 
and shade, effective to excess in tone, an4, with the exception of some hay 
occupying one corner, far less elaborately executed. Nevertheless, an 
advance was clearly discernible ; the entire composition harmonized better. 

With the “Death of Ophelia” Mr. Millais seemed to recover him- 
self, and to a certain extent to combine the qualities of both the last 
named works. Immersed in a deep, slow stream, through whose clear 
waters her dress was half visible, lay the unhappy lover of Hamlet ; her 
face, just above the surface, showed her singing her last song the instant 
before death came with the over-closing waters. “Singing in her song she 
died.” Beautiful in form and colour was the face; and although, to our 
fancy, a little too highly tinted for the subject, it was certainly one of those 
pieces of flesh-painting which are the reward of a large amount of study. 
Her dark golden hair lies spread like a luminous net upon the brook, and 
but just sinking beneath the surface. <A fine portion of this picture was a 
tangled thicket seen upon the bank of the stream ; through it the low sun- 
light streamed. This was wonderful in its intricacy, and, on the whole, the 
most faithful transcript of nature Millais has ever produced. The great 
accessorial success obtained in painting this picture was in the painting of 
the stream itself. If the reader has ever studied such a thing, he will not 
fail to have observed the hazy pearlishness which water vegetation receives 
when seen in its own element. This was admirably rendered, as was the 
colours and varieties of form in the weeds that floated upon the surface of 
the stream. 

“ Mariana of the Moated Grange,” was, we think, the smallest of Mr. 
Millais’ works. 1t was most perfectly suggestive of the subject. In an 
ancient arrassed room, by an open casement, near which was an embroidery 
frame—from which, in the impatient languor of hopeless expectation, she had 
risen—stood she whose life was weary. Robed in dark blue, her face towards 
you, with the melancholy expression of undying hope thereon, which was 
faithless urato itself, hoping without believing ; the eyes, reverted from their 
long watch at the vind, seemed full of expectation that the ear would 
warn her of the approach of him “ who cometh not ;” the half-opened, eager 
mouth which moaned forth that sad complaint, were all there, and all per- 
fectly expressed. ‘ ates 7 

With the “ Isabel,” the “ Joseph’s Workshop,” the “ Ferdinand,” the 
“ Ophelia,” and “ Mariana,” the representation was either given directly 
from a well-known theme, or at most only developed from such. The 


| “ Return of the Dove” and various minor originalities of poetic invention 


evinced what the artist might do when he came to invent a whole theme for 
himself, and became, as it were, a poet as well as a painter. The “* Hugonot’ 
was a noble example of this faculty. It is upon this gradual development 
that we base our confidence in Mr. Millais, despite a frequent inequality of 
design, and even execution, which shake his credit with the public. 

“ The Order of Release” represented an imaginary incident in the close of 
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the Scottish insurrection in 1745—a Highlander had been made prisoner, and 
borne far from home ; to the prison arrives his wife, footsore, weary, but 
joyful, for she is the bearer of the order of release. In an ante-chamber to his 
cell the husband has been permitted an interview with his wife ; he falls 
upon her neck, while with one hand she gives the paper to the gaoler, and 
with the other bears upon her shoulder their child she has borne with her 
through the whole journey ; it has fallen asleep upon her shoulder, its little 
limbs relaxed and pendant. The glad house dog, the faithful companion of 
the journey, leaps joyfully in front. The suspicious inquiry of the gaoler’s 
expression, as he stooped over the freedom giving paper, the triumphant 
air of the woman yielding it up, the sleeping child, the prisoner’s welcome, 
the bounding dog, were all perfection in design and in expression. For 
painting, the flesh of the child and the dog's hide were quite unapproached 
trium a of handling and colour. 

“The Proscribed Cavalier” came next, the greatest merit of which was in 
the execution of the background, a marvellous maze of foliage, stems, and 
flowers, making up a plantation let grow wild. The trunk of the tree in 
which the hunted man is concealed was like a gigantic lump of silver ore ; 
it was an oak, whitened with age, its lichens full blanched in the sun’s 
broad light. To the fugitive his mistress, a demure but bold Puritan, brings 
food ; he seizes her hand, and frantically kisses it ; yielding this, she cautiously 

ers round amongst the leafy and green underwood ; the spectator’s eye goes 
ikewise from tree td tree, till lost in the labyrinth of various boughs, where 
the tall flowers stand among the saplings, and rigid forms of the first bar the 
view. The lady’s face, though expressive, lacked beauty ; the man’s action, 
telling as it was, lacked dignity ; the lady’s dress, a fawn-coloured satin, was 
metallic and blackish. Mr. Millais has never yet surpassed, even if he has 
again attained, the leyel of the ‘“‘ Hugonot.” A Roman Catholic lady, during a 
stolen interview, entreating her Hugonot lover to wear a white scarf, the badge 
of the Guise he hated, at a time just before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
is the subject. Under an ivied and lichened garden wall they stand; she 
crouches to him just as you see a tender feather cling to a rock when pressed 
by the wind —the expression of her love, her alarm, her entreaty, is ineffable. 
Half embracing as he half embraces her, she would knit the scarf round his 
arm. With one finger he stays the act, looking down upon her fair and 
earnest face with grave and loving eyes, a tall and somewhat grim-visaged 
man, with a wise smile of amused and gratified love upon his face. Be it 
understood that this man is no school-girl’s ideal lover or lady’s maid’s 
darling, a doll-faced man, pink and white, but a lofty man, and a grave, 
dark-haired and sallow, a learned as well as a fighting man. There was 
about his face that which so deeply interested the spectator, that he seemed 
to feel its presence like that of an individual, and one began to speculate 
upon both bis former and his after fortunes, just as we do with a subject that 
strikes our fancy in life. The beauty of the lady’s face strikes not so much 
at first as it should do, because of the powerful emotion that disturbs the set 
lines of its fairness, to total absorption of our feelings ; but if we conceive 
the features in repose, and undisturbed by anxiety or terror, their supreme 
loveliness will become apparent, and one of the most exquisite productions 
of art will be penguin’ at its true value. Upon the weather-worn surface 
of the wall the spiders have left ancient webs, the lichens are making pale 
yeneys grey, and purple stains, the hot sunshine seems eating away the 

ricks, with rain and wind the mortar has perished, and the wild nasturtians, 
flowers of sorrow, run wild at its feet. When this picture was first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, crowds stood before it all day, men lingered for 
hours, and went away but to return again and again. It had clothed the old 
feelings of man in a new garment, and found universal admiration and 
acceptance. 

“The Rescue” was a picture the theme of which fulfils our idea of art 
properly employed. A fireman has entered a burning house, and brought 
from their sleeping places three children, whose mother, in an ecstacy of joy, 
receives them on the burning staircas®, down which the man, with heavy, 
guarded steps, is passing, his compressed lips and considerate brow, with the 
full force of character his whole face showed, were just such as become those 
who, in deeds of merciful bravery, venture their lives for others. The lovely 
face of the lady, transported with joy and gratitude, is turned towards the 
deliverer and her children, and rapturously thrown back over her shoulders 
as she regards them with ecstatic gladness. The fire-hose goes up the stair- 
case, upon which has fallen several burning brands ; the upper part of the 

icture is filled with smoke, the fiery glare shines upon all in startling bril- 
anon so that the power with which this were rendered distinguished the 
picture almost as much as did the expressions and theme. Through a window 
in the staircase was seen a low roof, lying calm and silvery-hued in the moon- 
light, the still night without in strange and sweet contrast with the ternble 
struggle, the terror, and the roaring fire within. The children’s faces were 
admirably varied, distinct in character, expressive, and apt. “ Peace Con- 
cluded, 1556,” was a large picture, representing a matrimonial reconciliation, 
a work more remarkable for a Giorgionesque feeling for colour than anything 
else. “The Rescue” was far less finished than the “ Hugonot ;” the “ Peace 
Concluded ” was less elaborated still. ‘The Blind Girl” showed a blind 
girl seated with a companion on a roadside bank—all the land lying in sun- 
shine up to the high horizon, where stands a village ; in the sky hangs a 
huge dark cloud, pouring a heavy shower upon the earth, beyond our ken, 
and producing a brilliant rainbow, which spans the human habitations and 
the village church. The blind one's face is full of innocent and unconscious 
content ; she sees not, and does not need to see the radiant promise of peace 
and deliverance from trouble that rests its feet upon the earth.* Her com- 
panion turns to look at it. 

“The Child of the Regiment” was a charming little picture of an incident 
in the French Revolution, where some of the populace, attacking a church, 
defended by the military, have wounded a child, who, wrapped in its father’s 
coat, has just sobbed itself to sleep upon the ancient alabaster tomb of a 
knight, whose effigy —cross-legged, and with palms joined in prayer, mailed 
and armed—is the little one’s hard couch ; the tears of pain have hardly 
ceased to trickle down its cheek, although the childish sobbings have sunk 
in rest. The tomb of white alabaster, with its various tones of pale purples, 
greys, and other low tints, filled nearly the whole of the picture, and was 
the means of illustrating an unusual disposition of colour, by reversing the 
ordinary arrangement. The tale of the picture was told by showing some 
soldiers firing out of the window of the church. 
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“The Burning of Autumn Leaves” is undoubtedly the most suggestive}, 
impressive work of this artist, who is therein essentially the poet as wel] os 
the painter ; that is, he invents his subjects, and 1s no illustrator of books only 
but illustrates the human heart for himself, takes our feelings by storm, ay, 
makes a stamp of his own upon our minds. The picture we have noy ty 
describe was almost repulsive to a conventionalized eye. By the margin of a 
valley-wood stood four fate-like children, who are burning fallen leaves wit) 
fire ; they have gathered a fresh heap, from which the smoke creeps upward 
while one continues to add more and more. The sun has sunk, and dark night 
cometh ; the whole valley is full of a chill, dull, leaden-tinted mist, out o¢ 
which dark, denuded poplars rise at intervals, standing sharp against the sky 
which has been golden, but now fades to a dim brassiness, while in the zenith 
is the black purple of night. ‘“ For the night cometh when no man can work.” 
The children’s faces are turned from the glowing heat, and are in the shadow. 
there is a strange impassivity upon them as if they knew not what they diq 
Senseless instruments of fate—not foolish, but wofully still and composed— 
they gather the leaves, and cast them on the pile, half unconscious of the 
awful threat they illustrate :-— 

“For wickedness burneth as the fire: it shall devour the briers ang 
thorns and shall kindle in the thickets of the forest ; and they shall moun: 
up like the lifting up of smoke. 

“Through the wrath of the Lord of Hosts is the land darkened, and the 
people shall be as the fuel of the fire ; no man shall spare his brother,” 

“Sir Isumbras at the Ford” was the subject of the picture Millais made 
his leading work in the year 1857. It represented an ancient knight, all claq 
in golden armour, who had gone through the glories of this life—war, honour, 
victory, and reward, wealth and pride ;—though he is aged and worn with 
war, his eye is bright still with the glory of human life, yet he has stooped his 
magnificent pride so far as to help, true knight as he was, two little children, 
and carries them over a river ford upon the saddle of his grand war-horse— 
woodcutter’s children as they were. The face of the knight was one of those 
pictorial victories which can derive their success from nothing less than 
inspiration. The sun was setting behind the forest that gathered about the 
river's margin, and symbolized in its glorious decadence the nearly spent 
life of the warrior. There were some technical triumphs in this picture, and 
these were such that should have won it a more candid recognition than was 
given to them by the public, which, ever ready to be ungrateful, concentrated 
its criticisms upon a preposterous disproportion between the horse and his 
rider. ‘The Escape of a Heretic” accompanied this picture, and, owing to 
some most culpable negligences on the part of the artist, the vituperation it 
received was, with greater justice, even more violent than that given to the 
foregoing. This picture showed a lover who, coming in disguise to the cell 
where his mistress is confined, binds her priestly guardian, and putting his 
robe upon the girl, is about to carry her off. 

The year 1858 produced nothing publicly from Millais. His pictures of 
1859 must be fresh enough upon the minds of our readers to require little 
description now. “The Vale of Rest” showed the interior of a convent 
garden just at shut of evening, when the sun had gone down and left a deep 
brassy glare in the sky. Within the narrow walls of the enclosure were two 
women, nuns; one stalwartly labouring at a grave, wresting out the deep 
brown earth with a vigorous arm; her coif thrown back shows her heated 
face to be coarse and large-featured. By the side of the grave sits a sister, 
who, looking at the sky, sees lying athwart it a huge black-purple bar of 
cloud that has taken the shape of a coffin. . According to the Scottish super- 
stition, the sight of such a cloud is significant of death to the beholder. It 
needed little mortuary warning to tell such a woman as this that death was 
nigh at hand. Her hollow cheek, burning with red death-fires, her large 


| bright eyes, with their sunken canthi, the wrested hands, the bending figure, 


all tell the tale. The whole effect of this picture was solemn and impressive 
to the highest degree, marred only by the reckless carelessness with which the 
artist had drawn and painted the last-named woman’s face and figure, which 
made it painful to look at. 

“ Spring” showed an apple-orchard, just without the boundary-wall of 
which were a group of girls enjoying some syllabubs and cream. Some were 
lying, some standing, some kneeling ; one, supine upon her back, was idly 
drawing through her lips a long blade of coarse grass ; another sat beside, 
contemplating her own dress of dark velvet, relieved with embroidery 80 4 
to make harmonious colour with the heavy auburn tresses of her hair, bound 
as that was with intense blue flowers. One, in a grey dress, handed a cup 
a companion. The object of this work was obvious enough. It was 4 
sermon upon vanity and idle selfishness. The base and low character in al 
the faces indicated bitterness, passion, hate, and petty spite. They bore the 
semblances of the dog, the wolf, the fox, and snake, imprinted upon humat 
faces. The threatened doom of such was indicated by an old and well-worn 
scythe, whose point was plunged in a mass of flowers newly cut down and 
prostrate by the side of her who laid herself at length upon the grass. ‘the 
girls are placed without the pale of the cultivated orchard, as being idler 
whose work was nought. No foot of theirs had trodden the level space“ 
the cultivation. There were many faults in this picture in drawing ® 
proportion, a taste for the bizarre in colour in parts, but in others perfect 
ohases of success. 

Mr. Millais’s last exhibited picture represents the parting of one of the 
famous Black Brunswickers from his mistress before the battle of Water! 
The lady, who is French born and of French leanings, would stay him from 
his duty, but he persists in performing it, and with one hand upon the door 
of the room in which they are, he endeavours to escape ; while she, standin 
upright against his breast, holds back the handle, and looking down in piq" 
opposes his will. The resolve of the soldier's face the artist has showD © oe 
in fine contrast to the pettish wilfulness of the lady’s expression. A 
with imitative instinct, rises upon its haunches, begging to the Brunswick! 
The dress of the last, entirely black, only relieved by the braidings of blue 
and ornaments of silver, a skull and cross-bones upon the shako, was direc : 
opposed to the complete white of the lady’s costume, so that they count” 
balanced one another, and strength of colour was obtained by the warm "0" 
surrounding the figures, the green wall, the deep brown of the door, the 
carpet, and a mauve shawl that lay nearthem. We are happy t? see t “4 
this last work indicates, in its more careful execution, a partial return we : 
painter’s best style, and that the carelessness of handling and drawing § © 


| obvious, so frequently to be found in his recent productions, and which 
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only disgraces his genius, but is such as nothing can make tolerable now that 
the apology of juvenility can no longer be offered for shortcomings that are 
wilful. Mr. Mullais was elected A.R.A. in the year 1853, being, we believe, 
the youngest man, with the exception of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who has 
attained that honour. 


Hebiews of Pooks. 


BAIN ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER.* 


Mr. Bary is well known as the author of two works, containing an account 
of the human mind perhaps the most original, and fertile of new suggestions, 
which have appeared in our times. His present volume is in part a sketch 
of the application of his principles to a singularly interesting subject ; and, 
in part, a criticism of the only serious attempt which had been pst 
made to give a systematic account of it. This criticism, which may be 
described as a refutation of the scientific pretensions of phrenology, has 
already appeared in Fraser's Magazine, and forms the first half of the volume. 
Mr. Bain first clears the ground by a demolition of the edifice laboriously 
erected by his predecessors, and then gives an outline of that which he pro- 

ses to substitute for it. 

There is a certain attractiveness in the results which phrenologists profess 
to have obtained, which accounts for the acceptance that they have gained 
amongst unscientific classes. Either this, or the likeness of some of their 
professed first principles to his own, accounts, we presume, for the tenderness 
with which Mr. Bain treats them, even whilst remorselessly cutting them up 
in detail. It is, perhaps, a welcome supposition that every man carries about 
on his head a complete and easily legible index to his character ; it is not 
unpleasant to have a short cut provided by which we may turn all the 
obstructions encountered by psychologists, and arrive by one bound at a 
compendious account of all the faculties of human nature. It is, indeed, so 
pleasant, that many people have been ready to swallow phrenology whole, 
without being startled at its utterly unscientific assumptions and methods of 
inquiry. After reading Mr. Bain’s interesting analysis of the conclusions to 
which phrenologists have been led, most people will be glower in conceding 
to their bundle of guesses the honourable name of science. The first assump- 
tion which phrenologists are compelled to make implies that they have com- 
pleted an accurate and exhaustive analysis of the human mind. Fourier 
discovered that there were altogether twelve radical passions, which obviously 
make a complete series, because the musical notes are twelve in number. 
From the combinations of these passions in various degrees are formed 
510 varieties of character, 576 of which being under the sway of one dominant 
passion, form the “ passionate populace,” whilst only one attains to the 
proud pre-eminence of being ruled by a commission of five passions. The 
phrenologists, with more modesty and with some appreciation of the require- 
ments of science, have confined themselves to parcelling out the human mind 
into thirty-five separate faculties. 

Mr. Bain, by a detailed criticism, shows that this distribution has nearly 
every fault which such a distribution can have. Some important faculties 
are entirely omitted, others are crowded together under one name, and are 
obliged to content themselves with a joint occupancy of one small corner of 
the mind ; whilst some, more fortunate, are split up into several parts, and 
crop out in every direction over the human head like plums in an ill-made 
pudding. Elaborate tests are, indeed, laid down for discriminating between 
the derived and primitive faculties ; but, in the first place they have never 
been applied ; and, in the next place, they omit what is really the ultimate 
test, our Own consciousness of the agreement or disagreement of various 
states of feeling. We surely can determine at once that the capacity for 
arithmetic is something essentially different from combativeness, without 
applying a complicated series of tests. We can detect in our own minds the 
elements common to wonder and admiration far more easily and accurately, 
than we can prove that there is no animal which is capable of admiring with- 
out being able to wonder. But even if, by application of tests or otherwise, 
the accuracy of the phrenological scheme could be established, we must be 
prepared to make two more assumptions before we can apply its results : 
irst, we must assume that each of these mental faculties corresponds to a 
separate organ in the brain ; and, secondly, that the development of these 
organs produces a corresponding bump on the skull. The brain itself shows 
io traces of being partitioned out into separate organs by broad lines of 
demarcation. Even when a really distinct faculty has been pitched upon, 
such as amativeness, and an attempt made to connect it with a reaily 
distinct organ of the brain, as the cerebellum, there seems to be no sufficient 
evidence in support of the theory set up. There are strong & priori 
objections to the theory, and there is a high degree of probability that 
the function of the cerebellum is an entirely different one. The evidence 
YF assigning other phrenological faculties, most of which can be shown not 
to be distinct faculties, te organs of the brain, whose separate existence has 
uot even been made probable, is of the most shadowy nature. Facts, indeed, 
ye strong. If every one who committed a murder had a large bump behind 
h, ear, 1t would be a curious and useful fact. We should find it hard even 
oo to believe in the correctness of an analysis of human nature which 

serted that people always committed murder out of destructiveness, or a 
pal pce pure and simple. A man may be educated to murder, 
the fine om J ; he may consider it from De Quincy’s point of view, as one of 
on, hid ; ha he may in some cases even commit murder on principles of 
egal orbs ence, like Eugene Aram. Still, if in all cases it was shown 
useful. itderers had bumps behind their ears, it would be a mysterious but 
Keg b few of observation. _ We should know how to deal with people with 
‘wr athy Sept wer notice posted on them. But it is rather hard to 
heim, whe pin usions of this kind on the faith of such reasoners as Spurz- 
sie ob the A aTaY packed every faculty that has anything to do with 
s oe iné arts into the one organ of “ideality ;” or such temperate 
who. i oes pend observers as Combe, who discovered that all the opponents 
conscientions treated him unfairly, were deficient in the organ of 
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i we pass to the question, not of the existence, but of the manifesta- 
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‘tion of these organs, we are met by equal difficulties. So far from the organs 
of the brain—if organs they are—being uniformly indicated by corresponding 
elevations of the skull, it is remarked by Sir W. Hamilton that no less than 
seventeen of the intellectual organs have been crowded together above the 
eyes, where there exist certain cavities between the plates of the skull, which 
effectually mask the internal shape of the brain. So largely are these sinuses 
developed, that they frequently form, as he pleasantly remarks, the home of 

worms in every loathsome diversity of slime and hair, varying from an inch 
to half an ell in length,—the leech, lumbricus, ascaris, &c. &ec., and even the 
scorpion ;” so that the noble intellectual development which we admire is occa- 
sionally nothing but a beetle-trap on a small scale. Such, we may suppose, 
was the conformation of the skull of that individual whose majestic forehead, 
combined with an equally majestic silence, gained him the profound admira- 
tion of a philosophic dinner-party, till at length the unexpected appearance 
of a dish of apple dumplings caused him to break forth in these remarkable 
words, “ Them’s the jockeys forme!” And it is to be noticed that this is 
fatal not merely to the power of determining a man’s character by inspection 
of his bumps, but also to the observations on which the discrimination of 
those bumps was originally founded, and which were made in contempt 
of these facts. 

The whole claim, however, of phrenology to the character of a science 
appears to us to be so weak that we presume that Mr. Bain has taken the 
trouble of analysing its list of faculties rather as affording a starting-point for 
his own very interesting speculations, than as any admission of their right to 
serious notice. The analysis which takes up the first half of his volume 
would, in fact, be sufficient of itself to dispose of these claims. As one 
example of this, the sentiment of firmness, which produces fortitude, perse- 
verance, and obstinacy, is placed by phrenologists on the crown of the head 
as a next-door neighbour to veneration. It is nota little singular that these 
two organs, one of which causes a deferential obedience, and the other a 
refractory spirit, should be placed so as to cover one continuous convolution 
of the brain. It is, perhaps, equally singular that amongst the propensities 
at some distance from firmness there should crop out concentrativeness, 
which appears to be nothing but firmness applied to the retention of intel- 
lectual impressions ; whilst behind the ear lies the organ of combativeness, 
described as the source of courage and persistent energy in overcoming 
obstacles. Thus we have qualities productive of essentially the same results 
cropping out in three different quarters of the brain, whilst the result of an 
acute examination of it by Mr. Buin is to class it as belonging to a different 
set of faculties from any of those amongst which it is placed, and as having 
its root in the intellectual region of our constitution. It is, in his opinion, 
the product of an unusual retentiveness of the impressions of good and evil. 
A man distinguished by the degree in which he possesses it, is so much 
moved by his experience of former misfortunes, that the prospect of them in 
future affects him as much as the reality. Such a character, for example, as 
that of the Duke of Wellington, who had what Mr. Bain calls “a genius for 
prudence,” no doubt owes both its extreme wariness and its extreme supe- 
riority to the impulses of the moment, to an unusual development of this 
peculiar retentiveness. The same quality makes the difference between the 
good boy who sticks to his lessons, and the naughty boy who has to be 
flogged every week. The total omission of all notice of retentiveness is one 
of the most striking omissions of phrenology. 

Mr. Bain’s own classification of the varieties of human character starts from 
the threefold division of the mind into the will, the emotions, and the intel- 
lect. One of his clearest points of superiority to former writers consists in 
his knowledge of the latest results of physiology, and the skill with which 
he follows up the various clues that it atfords for penetrating into the com- 
plicated labyrinth of the human mind. Sometimes, indeed, we cannot help 
fancying that when a theory of discharges from nervous centres is made to do 
duty for an explanation of mental phenomena, we feel very little wiser after 
the explanation than we did before, though we have learnt to talk about 
ganglia. At the same time, the advances which he has really made beyond 
previous writers of his school are incontestable. One great step is the recog- 
nition of a spontaneous energy, the nervous force which prompts to action 
for its own sake. The human mind, as presented to us by some writers, may 
be compared to a windmill, which is worked passively by external influences, 
or is turned round by the mere weight of the sensations that fall into it so as 
to grind out a variety of different products. Mr. Bain represents it rather 
as a steam-engine, with a certain expansive force constantly generated within 
it, which must produce action under all circumstances. The class of charac- 
ters in which this spontaneous energy is developed, in disproportion to the 
intellectual or emotional part of our nature, is well exemplified in the British 
schoolboy, an animal sufficiently averse both to intellectual effort or emotion, 
but with a constant disposition to do anything difficult, dangerous, or 
improper. Spontaneous energy may be either of that persistent and con- 
tinuous kind which is exemplified in the dogged Englishman, or of the vehe- 
ment but intermittent order which we see in our more excitable neighbours 
over the water. When combined with bone and muscle, it produces the 
unrivalled Yorkshire navvie ; and as observed in a different class, and with 
a certain kind of intellect, we have the dreaded bore of society, whose inces- 
sant flow of conversation would weary the productive faculties of any one not 
endowed with an unusual allowance of natural energy. 

It is, however, impossible to discuss this part of our constitution without 
continual reference to the emotions and intellectual impulses by which it is 
stimulated. There is scarcely an action, however simple, which does not 
involve a complicated operation from each of the three great departments 
of our nature. We can neither take a walk, nor eat our breakfast, nor 
read a book without a combination of thought, emotion, and will. And, 
more than this, if we could even make an exhaustive list, as phrenolo- 
gists vainly pretend, of all the faculties we possess, we should be almost 
as far off as before from determining their results, for they do not aet 
mechanically, by simple addition or composition of forces, but they exert, 
as it were, a chemical action upon each other, SO that the ultimate pro- 
duct is something intrinsically different from the effects produced by any 
one singly. Although it is thus almost hopeless to analyze any action into 
its ingredients, we may still be able to discover the general preponderance of 
one ingredient, such, for example, as a general susceptibility to emotions, or 
a general tendency to intellectual action. 1 hus the susceptibilty to emotion 
determines one of the “natural orders” of human character, whose venera 
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and species are again determined by the several special emotions prominent 
in particular cases. As a type of the emotional nature, Mr. Bain mentions 
Charles James Fox. His obese frame, intense enjoyment of life, his astonish- 
ing powers, alike in society, gambling, or reading ; his conviviality, reckless- 
ness, and generosity ; his incapacity for giving advice as to remote contin- 
gencies ; and his unbounded popularity in spite of every fault, “might all 
have been predicted,” says Mr. Bain, “ as the aimost certain consequences of 
this peculiarity.” His political rival, Pitt, is strikingly contrasted with him, 
as an example of the predominance of the active and intellectual powers. 
They fitted him first for being crammed into something like a prig, and after- 
wards for the single-minded devotion to business which produced such vast 
effects in practical life. 

A more effective contrast is perhaps to be found in men whose intellectual 
development has been quite disproportionate to their other powers. In 
scientific investigations, and above all in pure mathematics, the intellectual 
nature finds a kind of playground where the emotions have next to no 
influence. Indeed, an incapacity for emotion seems in such cases to be a 
vositive advantage. It is the only way of accounting for the fact that any 
juman being should take pleasure in simply learning, like the calculating 
boy, to repeat the multiplication-table up to a million; or, to go a step 
higher, should be able to spend a life in spinning out of his inside mathe- 
matical formule that never will be any use to any human being, unless, by 
some rare chance,' they may be occasionally used to torture muserable 
examinees. Perhaps the most singular example of a tendency to intellectual 
exertion for its own sake is to be found in Sir Isaac Newton. Even in the 
exposition of his marvellous discoveries he gives, perhaps, a disproportionate 
space to the purely mathematical part of the investigation ; but it is strange 
that such a mind as his could have stooped to such studies as occupied the 
later years, which he seems to have devoted to utterly unprofitable studies 
on prophecy with the same eagerness as he had devoted to the greatest dis- 
coveries. 

In proportion as we leave the consideration of these general tendencies for 
that of the special emotions and faculties which may be developed in par- 
ticular cases, the task of unravelling their various manifestations becomes 
more complicated. As an example of Mr. Bain’s success in this part of his 
work, we may especially mention the chapter in which he illustrates and 
analyses the term genius—a word which Ens been as much maltreated as 
most of those in the English dictionary. The great fact of the association 
of ideas is one of those for which there is no place in the phrenological 
scheme. It is the great example of that mental chemistry which works 
up into new forms the raw material presented by the different faculties, 
and the existence of which phrenologists are bound to ignore. The con- 
sideration of it introduces us to the highest of the three great intellectual 
faculties, called by Mr. Bain that of similarity—the others being discrimi- 
nation and retentiveness. Now, if we understand by genius, the power 
of originating—as opposed to talent, which is the capacity for being 
crammed,—we shall find that it is in all cases characterized by this power of 
identifying likenesses unseen by others, especially by the power of seeing 
new combinations superior to the old, and yet lying in paths where others 
have constantly passed without noticing them. The great example of this 

wer directed to practical life is Cromwell. We trace this kind of genius 
in the extreme sagacity with which he invariably seized the right means for 
success in war and diplomacy, and in the marvellous foresight which steered 
him safely through a life of unequalled success. He shows in its highest 
degree the force of an intellect directed upon one object, and propelled by 
that acute sense of threatened evil which produces prudence. The identi- 
fying power of Newton’s mind is not less remarkable in his other scientific 
discoveries than in the well-worn case of gravitation and the apple. <A 
curious variety of this kind of intellect is to be found in such a man as Oken. 
His mind seemed to teem with analogies of almost every kind, which have, 
however, the misfortune of being all false analogies. It would be interesting 
to inquire into the real nature of the difference between this and the genius 
which makes true discoveries—a point which Mr. Bain scarcely clears up. 

We have thus hinted at the A rom of a very able book. It is remarkable 
for the sobriety and cautiousness of its suggestions, not less than for their 
originality. Its great charm, perhaps, is that it treats subjects which have 
generally been arbitrarily discussed by metaphysicians on high @ priort 
grounds, by methods capable of being tested by experience, and resembling 
the inductions of natural science. It thus gives hope for some real progress 
in deciding questions, in the treatment of which the development of quasi- 
scientific jargon has hitherto been out of all proportion to the results really 
obtained. 





PATTERSON’S ESSAYS* 


Tuere have been many different theories on the education of the world, 
from the time of Aristotle to that of Dr. Goulburn. But the view which 
prevails exclusively, we believe, on the subject among the best-informed 
circles in Edinburgh is, that the whole matter is entirely in the hands of 
the Scotch. It is theirs to cull the posthumous moral from every past 
event, and recommend by the force of seductive iteration the facts of history 
and science, which the world never properly appreciated while they were new. 
Society discovers and invents, and Blackwoods Magazine ever explains to it 
the blessings of invention and discovery. Students analyze and detect, and 
they may be sure that their efforts will be recognized by the press of modern 
Athens at least in their grandsons’ time. The great help which the workers 
of the day—our men of science, of literature, of art,—naturally expect to 
receive from the warm hearts of the North is encouragement ; and they will 
find, we can assure them (unless they are free-traders), nothing but the 
kindest encouragement in the pages of the periodicals we speak of—abso- 
lutely nothing whatever. 

Whether Mr. Patterson's essays deserved to be republished depends 
solely on the number of new facts and thoughts contained in them. They 
are, as we shall see, very different in calibre ; and there are some which no 
human being will ever, by any possibility, be the wiser for reading over a 
thousand times. There are others which bear less of the stamp of ‘* Maga” 
in their composition, and which discuss history and art at all events intelli- 





* Essays in History and Art, By R. H. Patterson, Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
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gibly. As they fall naturally into these two divisions, it may be as wel] 4, 
consider them separately. e first class consists of what used to be called 
with some licence, Thoughts. They are casual remarks on the common 
events of life, or common phases of nature, thrown into a sententious form 
and connected by nothing whatever except conjunctions. In such lucubra, 
tions as these, the only essential rule is that things should be described pa 
being, in some sense, other than what they are. Lives and deaths are rivers 
and seas, and the mind is either music or a flower-garden. This style of 
composition is far from new. In the later of the Icelandic 4 Eddas,” which 
being interpreted, is “ Great-grandmothers,” the same principle was recog. 
nized ; and a scold was thought only half a scold who spoke of a warrior 
otherwise than as a “ tree of battle.” For a specimen of meaningless eo 
sition, it is enough to refer to the article “ Youth and Summer,” in the 
volume before us. It begins thus :— 


“It is summer. Day is now at its longest, the season at its highest ; and the 
heat comes down through the glowing heavens—broiling the sons of labour, by 
whitening the fields for the harvest. Like hapless Semele, consumed by the 
splendours of her divine lover, Earth seems about to perish beneath the ardent 
glances of the God of Day. The sun comes bowling from the Tropics to visit the 
Hyperboreans.” 


The author then describes the Polar day, when “for six months” the sup 
careers through the sky. It is certainly right to impart classical ang 
stronomical information whenever an opportunity offers itself; but this 
particular phenomenon, we may observe, neither Mr. Patterson nor any one 
else has ever seen, or is likely to see, till he advances a few hundred miles 
north of Mount Parry—in fact, to the Pole itself. Mr. Patterson, however, 
does not fail to add some further information on a subject which it is hard to 
distinguish scientifically ; remarking how the same luminary, quivering down 
the azure shallows of the Greenland coast, “ infuses the tire of love” into the 
herrings. Nature, he continues, is dreaming. “It is the hour of reverie.” 
The course of the reverie it is really too much to follow, for it is dull ; but 
two scenes in particular are worth notice. One is the description of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, apparently from the life ; if it was not 
that the author mentions the cities as engulfed in the Dead Sea, of which 
circumstance there is no record either in nature or tradition. He concludes: 
“The skies of night and morning are familiar to me as those of day, yet 
never but once did that heavenly spectre meet my eye.” The reference is, if 
we are not mistaken, to a rainbow ; but at first sight we are really startled 
at the apparent assertion that the author had himself assisted at the bodily and 
visible destruction of the impious cities. The other scene to which we referred 
is an account of a sunrise. Mr. Patterson “ stood awaiting,” as he expresses it, 
“* the Incarnation of Time ;” and this very curious event he seems to have closely 
observed. But we will confidently assert, from a considerable experience of sun- 
rises, that the description here given is wholly inadequate. It is impossible for 
the southwesterly horizon to be rosy before the sun has risen. Birds begin to go 
abroad long before sunrise. The sun’s rays, when once it has risen, are not 
pale ; they are always of a bright yellow or orange. It is also necessary to 
add, for the information of our author, that no atmospheric appearance can 
rise “higher still” than the zenith. The fact is, that the phenomena of a 
fine sunrise are very little known, and are far more constant than those of 
sunset. First, the stars begin to be less bright. Then the heavens appear 
in relief, as it were ; clouds detach themselves from the background of sky. 
Then the whole scene becomes gradually lighter, though the light is not 
concentrated. At last, suddenly, some one cloud overhead displays a faint 
tinge of rose. And then, not for one minute is the face of the sky the same. 
At one instant a great rush of yellow bursting the clouds ; at another, a deep 
vista of brightness, with infinite play of buttresses and spires of light on the 
dispersing and changing vapours ; then, again, the whole east is rolled in 
bars of gold, not dead, as in the evening, but flashing in the colder air. For 
a moment the eye turns westward, and starts to see every scattered morsel 
of light cloud rosy with most delicate tints ; again it looks back, and sud- 
denly, amid bright orange rays, not dazzling, but firm and mighty, the su 
has risen, a giant of light and heat, and it is day. 


The larger and more serious of Mr. Patterson’s essays are at all events not 
simply foolish, and a few are careful and interesting. If, indeed, the didactic 
vein was not so painfully strong—if the writer could for a moment forget 
his illusion, that every reader has come to him as the source of all knowledge 
and practical wisdom—it would be more pleasant to read what he writes. 
Teachers are generally supposed by the pupils to be omniscient ; and cer- 
tainly our author’s range is a large one. India, China, sculpture, ethnology, 
Pericles, Ruskin, Nineveh, and Egypt, are some of his strong points. 
art he adopts the anti-Ruskin side, lauds Greek architecture, and explains 
the relation of musical harmony to classic beauty. The only very bad 
blunder that he makes on this subject is that of supposing, in the essay 0 
“ Real and Ideal Beauty,” that the angle whose tangent is half is a quartet 
of a right angle ; an hypothesis, on which, we regret to say, that part of bis 
Parthenon theory is built. A little examination will, no doubt, convince 
him that the diagonal of a quadrilateral formed by two contiguous square 
makes with the base an angle of which ninety degrees is no multiple at all. 
The essay on India is, at all events, comprehensive ; and if all that is to be 
said about India can be comprised in the limits of an essay, it may a)" 
to be considered encyclopedic. In any case it may have this praise, that . 
does not rashly venture beyond the sober limits of what has been often si 
before ; and on the question of land. tenure, at all events, it is satisfacto 
to find that Mr. Patterson has taken care not to spoil his general grasp ° 
the subject by a viciously minute examination of the rights, and, what * 





notice, as it combines a very clear statement of the general mixtw* 


still more important, the traditions, of the rvots and zemindars. He actually 
| publishes his essay, moreover, in 1862, without appearing to have the 
| faintest idea of the reforms now being initiated by the Indian Governm® 
| for the redemption of the land-tax and the sale of waste lands ; measl™ 
| of which the importance can hardly be exaggerated, and the executio! “ 
_ which demands as much care and delicacy as the proportions of al! 
_ Greek architecture extant. 


We have not space to dwell upon an essay entitled “ Genius and Liber';, 
further than to remark that Mr. Patterson mentions four times a painter“ 
the name of Xeuxis, and appears to think that Sappho was contempo™ 
with Pericles. But that on the ethnology of Europe is deserving of mor 
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European races with one or two heresies of the darkest type. The most 
important of these is a theory which we must give in the author's own 
words .— 


« When the curtain first rises on Europe it is a struggle of races that is dis- 
A dark-skinned race, long settled in the land, are 


cernible through the gloom. 3 
fighting doggedly with a fair-skinned race of invaders from the East. The dark- 
skis were worsted, but still survive—definitely in detached groups, and inde- 
sxllis r 


finitely, a8 a leaven to entire populations. That dark-skinned race have been 
called Iberians; the fair-skinned new comers were the Indo-Europeans, headed 
hy the Gaels or Celts. When the two races first met in Europe—the blonde from 
the south-east meeting the dark in the west, they encountered each other as 
natural enemies, and a severe struggle ensued. 


The ardent pupil who is hanging on the words of his instructor must really 
he told that the whole of this is imagination. The essay proceeds to 
explain that this Iberian and pre-Celtic race is found in the Basques of the 
Pyrenees, the Armoricans of Brittany, and the Scoti of Ireland. We begin 
., wonder who are the representatives of the Celts themselves, But we sud- 
denly discover that Mr. Patterson has sources of information which are 
closed to students south of the Tweed. “ Tradition, he says, 7 first dimly 
opens upon Gaul about 1500 B.C.!” This is really overpowering. If Mr. 
Patterson can £0 back as far as this, we simply give up the contest. W e 
are only surprised at his moderation in not telling us of the traditions of 
éfteen hundred years before the Deluge. Will the ardent pupil above men- 
tioned believe us when we say that the only knowledge current beyond 
Edinburgh on the subject of the Iberians is the statement of Herodotus, that 
they were to be found living in Spain? They appear more lately again 
ynder the form of Celtiberians, and one tribe of them seem to have driven 
the more northernly Celts before them, and even entered Britain and remained 
there as Silures ; but though facts, as Mr. Patterson naively observes, “recon- 
vile us to everything,” we must remonstrate against a reconciliation effected 
iy facts bearing on British history before the time of Moses. Stonehenge, 
\ir, Patterson argues, must be pre-Celtic, because it has no date nor inscrip- 
tion; and if he applied the same remark to London-bridge, it would be 
equally difficult to select the most appropriate answer. This delusion, of 
which we have spoken is connected in the essay with a complicated theory of 
the intermixture of races, which contains much that is true and important ; 
hut it cannot be urged too often that the whole question is not yet ripe 
for settlement. Our existing data as to the varieties of race must receive 
large additions before we can attempt to lay down distinct laws as to pre- 
dominance, displacement, and decay. In fact, hardly a general statement on 
the subject can be made, against which some opposing facts cannot be brought 
to bear. Victorious races die out, as in South America. Of two conflicting 
nices, the less intellectual after centuries predominates, as in Hungary. 
Civilized races flourish in unaccustomed climates, as Anglo-Saxons in ‘Ten- 
nessee; in other cases, they do not flourish unless mixed, as in Cuba. 
(‘onquering tribes, which have struck terror into territories for thousands of 
miles, vanish without leaving absolutely the smallest trace. Again, a sprinkling 
of an inferior family leavens the history of a whole empire ; of the former 
case the Jagas, in South Africa, are an instance ; of the latter the Tartars in 
Russia. Finally, let any one who considers that we have now sufficient basis 
fora complete science of ethnology, consider the two following facts. If he 
hears of the large inferences to be drawn from the study of comparative 
luauners and customs, let him remember that the only two places in the world 
where the art of pugilism fiourishes are the British isles and the banks of 
the Senegal. If he inclines to a not unnatural trust in the infallibility of 
physiological observations, let him reflect that the great Niebuhr, in the 
uidst of his historical inquiries, was for a long time puzzled by sheer inability 
to make up his mind whether the Celts of his acquaintance had, on the whole, 
light or dark complexions. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE.* 


Ambition is the infirmity of noble minds, and the ambition of writing 
crandly deserves to be treated with a sympathizing indulgence by a literary 
iribunal. The same fault, however, that hurried the sinning angels to their 
lull, has betrayed Messrs. Wraxall and Wehrham into adding a flighty, worth- 
less, and bombastic biography to that goodly multitude of ephemeral produc- 
wus which sprmg up from day to day with such mushroom-like rapidity, 
clitter for a few hours in the sunlight of a fashionable publisher’s window, 
~_ then sink for ever into the gloom of deserved oblivion. The lite of 
‘ween Hortense presents perhaps as good opportunities as a writer could 
desire for vivid scene-painting, harrowing description, and pathetic senti- 
ment. Few lives are more tragical than those which are absorbed into the vortex 
» Some great career, and carried by another’s genius or ambition along the 
Steep paths and the perilous heights which the rulers of mankind are forced to 
* pete men as Napoleon especially are led by policy or sentiment to share 
f hee , cage with a tribe of dependants, and to constrain the members 
On ema 4 1owever unwilling ur incompetent, into'a participation in the 
Foie an the reverses which mark their onward course. The burthen 
ah ene the anxieties of responsible authority, heavy as they must 
hem by tsa press with especial severity upon minds unaccustomed to 
"abe, Ha : Ww training or traditional sentiment. A king, if he is to feel 
sion — it ‘ ve born of a royal lineage. If a crown isa troublesome pos- 
ho, like —e owner, how much more so must it be to persons 
eats Ay apr ty brothers and sisters, emerge from the obscurity of 
Pesos to t te full blaze of regal magnificence. The luckless favourite 

e Was but forecasting her own vicissitudes, when she vowed 








’Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble natures in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
tt And wear a golden sorrow ; ”’ 
ned t . 
“iferp a + . 
“verses which overtook the Napoleons, if they fall short of some of the 
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’ picturesque in their completeness to form the fitting pendants to the 


ie der central figure of the picture. 


Nothing could be more sincere than 


‘on with which Josephine and her daughter regarded the master of 

* Mem ire of , - Compiled | 
Mem iro Queen Hortense, mother of Napoleon III, Compiled by Lascelles Wraxall and 
am, Hurst & Blackett, 





their destinies ; nothing more touching than their ready submission to the 
caprites of his temper, or the necessities of his policy ; nothing more heroic 
than the fortitude and self-possession which they exhibited amid the final 
catastrophe of his career. Both of them drank a full draught of intoxicatin 
delight ; both were the ornaments of a court exceptionally magnificent, an 
the darlings of a society which had all that wit, genius, and beauty could 
bestow for its embellishment. Both, too, had to taste the bitter cup of 
adversity, once so far off and seemingly so impossible, and, like the suffering 
spirits of the unseen world,— 


**To feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce.”’ 


Josephine sank at last under the load of injury and insult that was heaped 
upon her, and Hortense, after running through almost the whole cycle of 
human excitements, pleasures, and regrets, died at last in comparative 
neglect, harassed by the remembrances of the world in which she had 
played so dazzling a part, and by the petty persecutions which a fearful 
and not very generous Governmert deemed essential to the security of its 
newly-acquired rights. 

With such excellent materials one would have imagined, but for the signal 
failure of the present experiment, that an author with lofty aspirations could 
scarcely fail to produce something spirit-stirring and melodramatic. The 
twin compilers of the “ Memoirs of Queen Hortense” have, however, con- 
clusively demonstrated the possibility of dulness. With the best possible 
intentions, they have so mistaken an idea of their craft, and so peculiar a taste 
in matters of style, that their very endeavours to please are not unfrequently 
the occasions of their most conspicuous failure. Everything Napoleonic 
should no doubt be grand, but Messrs. Wraxall and Wehrham affect a 
magniloquence that is almost beyond the range of humanity, and is too often 
incompatible with the rules of grammar and the requirements of straight- 
forward simple narrative. Biography derives its principal interest from the 
close and familiar intercourse which the reader seems to enjoy with the 
person whose daily life, habits, and conversation he is invited to contemplate. 
The first great necessity is that what we read should be true ; the second, 
that it should be characteristic and interesting. The most curious sayings put 
into the mouths of the most curious people lose their charm completely if 
we suspect their authenticity; and, on the other hand, the most un- 
deniably genuine observations are not worth recording if undistinguished 
by any peculiarity of the occasion, or appropriateness to the speaker. Of both 
these doctrines Messrs. Wraxall and Wehrham seem sublimely unconscious. 
The language in which Josephine, Hortense, and their companions converse 
is obviously drawn not from the deep well of historical information, but 
from the ready resources of an inventive genius. We are regaled, therefore, 
not with what Napoleon or his relations actually said, but with what the 
authors consider that, under the circumstances, they ought to have said ; 
and this method, though very admirable in Thucydides, inspires us with a 
certain distrust when pursued by authors so little known to fame, and 
so little gifted with dramatic ability, as in the present instance. There is 
a pervading monotony throughout the whole series of imaginary dialogues, 
which leads us to believe that one of the two “collaborateurs” must have 
monopolized that portion of the task as his own special domain ; and we 
venture to suggest that on any future occasion of a similar nature, the 
excluded partner of the literary firm should be allowed to have his share of 
the conversation, and thus to relieve the dreariness of a style at present so 
inappropriately inflexible. The remarks especially which Louis Napoleon is 
supposed to make to his mother are so indescribably absurd, that one is 
tempted to believe the authors to be violent anti-Imperialists in disguise, 
bent upon introducing surreptitiously into France the severest satire upon 
her present ruler, and upon showing that the Emperor, if oracular in his 
maturer years, could once sink below the ordinary level of puerile imbecility. 

But we hasten to give our readers the benefit of some of the literary delica- 
cies so generously provided for their entertainment ; and, though a work 
which is but one long spasm from beginning to end, is of course hardly 
susceptible of common-place and prosaic treatment, we trust that we shall be 
able to convey some idea of the kind of poetical halo which has been thrown 
around the Napoleonic dynasty by its latest biographers. Hortense, we are 
told,—that “ delicate, and yet haughty queen, when she descended from the 
throne, when she ceased to be a queen, when she at length sought shelter in 
the tomb, still remained among us as the queen of flowers.” Nor was this 
the only compensation : her earthly glories past indeed, but “ her songs and 
poetry have survived, for genius needs no crown to be immortal. When 
Hortense ceased to be queen by grace of Napoleon, she still remained the 
poetess Dei gratia.” As a poetess she was, we suppose, privileged to be 
eccentric in her sorrows ; but the lengths of eccentricity, which her chro- 
niclers attribute to her, seem almost beyond the limits within which the most 
ecstatic natures might be expected to confine themselves. “The heart of the 
dethroned queen bled from a thousand wounds, but she did not allow these 
wounds to cicatrise or her heart to harden beneath the broad scars of sorrow. 
She loved her sufferings and her wounds, and kept them open with her tears.” 
This strikes us as one of the most repulsive metaphors on record, and we 
doubt whether even the Montgomery of Satanic reputation could produce 
anything more extravagantly disagreeable. Some years of Hortense’s child- 
hood were passed in the house of her grandmother, Madame Tascher de la 
Pagerie, in Martinique, and when the rebellion of the slaves in that island 
broke out, she was with difficulty rescued by her mother from the flames 
kindled at night by an incendiary hand. Josephine and her child escaped on 
board a merchant vessel, and watched the blazing buildings on the shore. She 
felt, we are told, “as if the star of her youth had gone down. The past, like 
Cortez vessels, had been destroyed by fire, but the flames which devoured it 
seemed for a moment to cast a magic light on the future.” Towards the end 
of 1790, Josephine, with her two children, Eugene and Hortense, arrived in 
Paris, and the intervention of friends at last succeeded in appeasing the 
jealousies of the Viscount de Beauharnais, and in inducing him to rejoin 
the wife from whom he had for some time been estranged. Before long, 
however, he was called away to the army of the North, and subsequently 
both he and Josephine were imprisoned by the revolutionists. The close of the 
Reign of Terror rescued her from the fate which had already overtaken her 
husband ; her property, however, had been confiscated, and she was dependent 
upon the hospitality of Madame Talien and other benevolent ladies, until 
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the Governmant was induced to allow her compensation for her husband's 
fortune. ply wg though restored to comfort, still lived a retired life, and 
Hortense, say her biographers, had acquired from her misfortunes a firmness 
of character almost beyond her years ; she was a woman in mind, “ but her 
ani | features still bore the expression of childhood, and in her deep blue 
eye there was a heaven of peace and innocence.” Meanwhile Bonaparte had 
aroused the jealousy of the Government by his early successes, and was 
living in Paris, “ waiting until his star should rise.” The struggle of the 
sections against the National Convention raised him to command the army 
under Barras, and a petition urged in person by Eugéne for his father's 
sword, was the means of introducing him to Josephine. Time had as yet 
done little to impair her conspicuous loveliness, and Napoleon, when 
resolved upon marriage, got rid of the inequality of their ages by a convenient 
falsification of the marriage register. For this “ delicate flattery ” Josephine 
rewarded him by using her interest to procure for him the command of the 
army of Italy, and Hortense was sent to the school of Madame Campan, 
formerly woman of the bedchamber to Marie Antoinette, and at this time 
the most fashionable instructress of the highest class of young ladies in France. 
Here she learnt to dance, to talk, and to behave in the most approved 
fashions of the haute noblesse, and two years later she emerged to take her 
part in Parisian society. Her education had not impaired her simplicity. 
“ Her heart resembled the unsullied page on which no profane hand had 
dared to inscribe,an earthly name. She only loved her mother, her brother, 
the arts, and flowers.” A few sentences further on the authors make a some- 
what important addition to this list of innocent attachments: “she still,” 
they say, “loved all men, and believed in their faithfulness and sincerity ;” 
at any rate she soon came to love Duroc, her step-fathers aide-de- 
camp, and Bonaparte favoured the match and encouraged the lovers. 
Josephine, however, for political purposes, put an end to the 
courtship in «a very heartless manner, and Hortense was married, 
without the least semblance of affection on either side, to Louis Napoleon. 
A life of unhappiness was the natural result of so unpromising a union, and 
Hortense and her husband never forgave one another for the irreparable injury 
they had mutually inflicted by consenting to it. Napoleon refused to their 
sentiment the indulgence which was granted to his own ambition, and his 
divorce from Josephine was considered no good reason for his step-daughter’s 
liberation from a convenient, though distasteful alliance. Nor was this the 
only sacrifice which Hortense had to make to the greatness of her family. 
After her mother’s fall she consented to remain at court, and at the marriage 
of Marie Louise was one of the ladies who bore her train. A more cruel 
humiliation could scarcely, one would have thought, have been inflicted upon 
a proud and sensitive nature. The absence, however, of her husband, who 
was or with his Dutch subjects, consoled her for a compulsory residence 
at the Tuileries, and for having to swell the splendours of a court which 
must in many ways have become excessively distasteful. Subsequently Louis 
displeased his brother, resigned his throne, and retired to a congenial seclu- 
sion at Gratz, in Styria. Hortense, however, continued faithful to the 
fortunes of Napoleon ; and when, in 1813, the Allies were advancing upon 
Paris, and the ery of the ‘Cossacks are coming” was driving fugitives in 
thousands from the city, she remained undaunted at the post of danger, and 
endeavoured in vain to stimulate Marie Louise into vigorous and determined 
action. Nothing less than the threat of the forcible removal of her children 
induced her to retreat at the last moment to a position of comparative 
security. After the restoration of the Bourbons, Ristanes found a warm 
friend in the Emperor Alexander, who communicated through Nesselrode 
and Mdlle. de Cochelet his admiration of her character, and his anxiety to be 
of service to her; subsequently she was created Duchess of St. Leu by the 
newly-established Government, but the honour was so ungraciously and 
rudely bestowed that it was not without difficulty that Hortense was induced 
to accept it. The latter years of her life were disturbed by her anxieties on 
behalf of her sons, the eldest of whom she lost, and by the constant endeavours 
of the French Government to prevent her residence in any place where her 
fancied or real intrigues might have imperilled the stability of the new order of 
things. Again and again she was hunted from one resting-place to another, and 
flitted between Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and England, as if haunted by some 
unrelenting and restless pursuer. In the Italian revolution of 1830, her sons 
were naturally anxious to take an active part, and Louis Napoleon probably 
acquired those Carbonari sympathies which are supposed even now to tinge 
the mysterious colouring of the imperial policy. The French king was 
resolute in refusing her a residence on French soil, and it was only by a 
skilful disguise and bold flight that she contrived on one occasion to force ber 
way to Paris, and to look once more upon the scene of her former triumphs. 
At length she retreated to Areneberg, in Switzerland, where she lived in 
complete obscurity, occupying herself with compiling an account of a life 
marked by so many strange vicissitudes. She died in 1837. The parting 
sentence of the volume is consistently absurd: “ Wearied of the life of mis- 
fortune and banishment in which she pined away, she bowed her head, and 
went home to her great dead—home to Napoleon and Josephine.” Let us 
hope that before Messrs. Wraxal and Wehrham compile another biography, 
they will have contrived some less pompous method of announcing their 
hervine’s death, and will have discovered that information, accuracy, and 
common sense are much more essential to a valuable history than any 
amount of bad sentiment and tawdry writing. 


HISTORY OF NAMES* 


Tus is a very clever and interesting book. The author, M. Eusebe 
Salverte, had previously made himself favourably known to the public by a 
work entitled “ Des Sciences Occultes, ou Essai sur la Magie, les Prodiges, 
et les Miracles.” In the volume now published, and admirably translated 
into English, M. Salverte shows, as an earnest philosopher and a diligent 
historical critic, the importance of “a name ”-—of that on which Sterne 
exhausted his fancy and wasted his wit in ridiculing. 

Without “names” there are, in the estimation vf M. Salverte, no indi- 
vidualities —no power of identifying persons or things. All is resolved again 


* History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places, in their Connection with the Progress 
of Civilization. From the French of Eusebius Salverte. Translated by the Rev. L. H. Mor- 
dacque, M.A., Oxon. Vol. 1. London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 1562. 
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into chaos, or, rather, the time of the abortive building of Babel is 
and the whole race of mankind become unintelligible to each other ! 






“Our proper name,” observes the author, “is our individuality ; in oy = 
thoughts, and in the thoughts of those who know us, they cannot be separate, 
Our names are uttered, and at once, whether in connection with blame or Praise. 
with threat or entreaty, with hatred or love, we ourselves are affected by the 
ideas and feelings expressed.” . 

Having thus enlisted the sympathy and interest of each reader in’fayo,, 
of the work he has undertaken, the author proceeds to point out 4}, 
origin of proper names, and to show that all proper names have had ut 
first, a meaning. He refers to the inferences that may be deduced from 
the derivation of names, and how these may be applied in the study of 




















































































history, geography, literature, and the progress of civilization. He deg) There is 
with the names and surnames of Hebrews, Arabs, Persians, A byssinians transforma 
Celts, Caledonians, Greeks, Romans, and other ancient nations. The next name.” A 


great branch of this subject includes the re-introduction of fainily names jp 
Europe, traced by him to various causes, amongst which may be Specified 
first, hereditary dignities ; secondly, the Crusades ; thirdly, the imitatio, 
of the Byzantine imperial families ; and fourthly, the enfranchisement 9 
lands He next tells us when hereditary names were adopted by the middj 
classes—first, as he affirms, in Italy, then in France, and finally firmly esta. 
blished in England, Germany, and other countries. He refers to the manne; 
in which names exhibit the condition of women, both in ancient and modern 
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times, and introduces many curious facts, showing what is typified by , To the s 
change in the names of individuals, and how these changes may be deter. welcome. _ 
mined, and from what very different causes they may arise. From names hy sessed by tl 


passes to titles, and states, we may observe, opinions on the subject that yi 
not be readily received, and as certainly never acted upon in this country, 

Such is a brief and general outline of the volume now published. As, 
specimen of the ingenious learning and research to be found in its pages, we 
quote the following passage :— 
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“The founder of the Visigoth dynasty bore a Sanscrit name, Amals, the 
stainless. This instance, which connects the ancient history of one of the mos 
powerful northern nations with the sacred language of Hindustan, becomes «il 


more noticeable when we quote the name of the Herules, also derived from the love 6f popul 
sanscrit ‘ Horles,’ chief. In point of fact, the names of nations retain their affectation of 
original form far longer than the names of men. The warrior tribes of Hin. of the Purita 


dustan still retain the sanscrit name of Kshatriya, or Kshatra, which the soldiers 
of Alexander corrupted into Za@po. In this respect the names of places are 
more remarkable than all the rest. A learned Oriental scholar makes the 
following remark :—‘In a description of Egypt, to quote Coptic is to quote 
Egyptian names.’ A great number of places in Bokkara are known by names 
which are derived either from the Gothic or Persian language: hence M. Malte. 
brun argues that the inhabitants of Bokkara are not, as is commonly believed, 
of Tartar origin; and this conjecture was further confirmed by a distinguished 
traveller, who satisfied himself that their mother tongue was the Persian. 
Leibnitz was right in thinking that the names of places are the most likely to 
perpetuate the remains of an obsolete dialect, and to aid in retracing the ex. 
tence of distinct nationalities. The thing designated survives, whilst men and 
nations disappear altogether from the scene, or become dispersed. * * * Neither 
place nor country can bear a name without having received it from men who 
formerly spoke the language. The provincial dialect spoken by the inhabitants of 
Bugey, aud the French spoken in the vicinity of Paris, manifest but slight traces 
of the old Celtic idiom ; and yet a little above Nogent-sur-Seine on an embank- 
ment raised to keep the river up toa particular level, required for power bys 
large manufactory, the opening made for the overflow is called the Livon,s 
native of Armorica, who might chance to hear the name, would remember tha! 
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in his native tongue it means an overflow, or an inundation. If a native of Wale very stronc (3 

were taken to the ruins of the old temple of Isarnone (Isarn, a sickle), to 4 Englanders’ 
af . 


spot where the ruins of a city are deeply hidden beneath the waving corn aul 
green pasture lands * * * at once he would remember its derivation (the edge, 
the flodge of a pruning hook or scythe or axe) and attribute it to the corn-fields ant 
meadows that studded the valley. * * * Therefore, if history were silent we mig! 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that near the lake of Nantua, on the banks 
of the Seine, there lived a people of old who spoke a language whose dialects ms} 
still be heard in Wales, in Lower Brittany, in Scotland, and in Ireland.” 


The author's previous studies on the subject of magic have enabled - 


to state some strange facts as to the use made of “names” in “ the black 
art.” He says that “ theurgy attached a fearful influence to name 
and that it was believed that demons, invoked in the name of a living ind 
vidual, could be made to appear. In another place, he states that one 
the magic arts practised in Java was to write ‘a man’s name on a sku! 
bone, a shroud, a bier, or an image made of paste,” and then put it na plac 
where two roads meet, and “a fearful enchantment” would be wrowgt 
against the person whose name was so inscribed. The authority for this stale 
ment is not given, nor for another concerning the Irish, in which M. Salvert 
has fallen into a great mistake, when he asserts that “ people refuse to &" 
their children the name of any of their parents who are still alive, ® 
their life should be shortened.” The very contrary of this is the practe’” 
Ireland. Three generations of the same family, all bearing the 
Christian and surnames, are to be met with in every part of Ireland ; ante 
inconvenient is the custom, that in some of the districts where pems™” 
the same tribe are all to be found clustered together in the same village - 
parish, the only means of distinguishing them one from the other !s by = 
names, such as “ the Whistler,” “ the Russian,” “ the Charger,” “ Perish- 
blanket,” “ Hush-cat !” “ Dickey-the-mistress,” “ Down-in-the-middle, - 
other sohriquets, most of which are by no means complimentary the Fr 
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| sons to whom they are affixed. The words of Seneca cannot be app!” 

| the modern Celt,—“ Timidus se cautum vocat ; sordidus parcum. 

In alluding to the slaves of Rome changing their names upon the 
made freemen, we are surprised that a particular passage in Persivs ne 
not have been commented upon by M. Salverte. The Latin satirist yr 
to show how the most wretched of base slaves—with the worst name ™ 
slave could have, “‘ Dama turpis,” to use the words of Horace- -might, a 
a “ blear-eyed petty thief,” be, in a twinkling, converted into a free" 
his name changed to “Marcus,” and with such a noble name, D™ 
tender himself as good security for money to be lent, but even, thougt ; 4 
slave, sit as Judge “ Marcus,” and inflict punishment upon those 

| free themselves, and the sons of free citizens of Rome. 
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. Hic Dama est, non tressis agaso 
Vapps, et lippus, et in tenui farragine mendax. 
Verterit hunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 
Marcus Dama, Papae! Marco spondente, recusas 
Credere tu nummos? Marco sub judice palles ? 
Marcus dixit, ita est: assigne, Marce, tabellas.’’ 


«* Look on this paltry groom, this Dama here, 
Who, at three farthings, would be prized too dear ; 
This blear-eyed ssountivel, who your husks would steal, 
And outface truth to hide the starving meal ; 
Yet—let his master twirl the knave about, 
And Marcus Dama, in a trice, steps out! 
Amazing! Marcus, surely? Yet, distrust! 
Marcus your judge? Yet fear a doom unjust! 
MakcwS avouch it? Then the fact is clear, 
The writings :—set your hand, good Marcvs, here.” 


There is no such striking instance in the whole volume of the instantaneous 
formation effected in the condition of a man by the mere change of “a 
name.” And yet the passage is only hinted at in note (p. 1 35), and applied 
to a different purpose. A passage to be found in Martial seems to have 
escaped the notice of M. Salverte; it was well worthy of his attention, 
because it showed that the Romans, even under the tyrannical dominion of a 
Domitian, were as free as a humble “ Smith” in England is to transform himself 
‘nto an aristocratic “ Smythe,” or “Smijth.” They could, according to their 
fancy, add to or diminish the number of syllables in their names. We would 
quote the epigram (Lib. vi, Ep. 17), but that its wit is untranslateable, and 
ts point would be lost in an English version. 

To the student and the desultory reader, this volume must be equally 
welcome. It abounds with a variety of learning, and the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the author is communicated in so agreeable a manner as to render 
the work attractive to those who merely read for amusement. 
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THE WITCHES OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


New England—now known by the name of Massachusetts—was the colony 
of the old English Puritans, who, driven from their native country by the 
coarse tyranny of our first James and Charles, carried with them all their 
love 6f popular liberty, their religious intolerance and fanaticism, their proud 
affectation of superior holiness, and their feelings of superstition. The mass 
of the Puritans in the old country were, no doubt, liable to yield to super- 
stitious feelings of the most ridiculous description, and it is to them we owe 
those fearful witchcraft persecutions which cast a blot upon English civiliza- 
tion in the seventeenth century. The same sentiments they carried with 
them to their new and distant home, but they formed, in their own convic- 
tions, a colony of saints ; and they never imagined that Satan, however active 
he might be among their Indian adversaries, could have the power to creep in 
among themselves... The old sore of witchcraft did, indeed, show itself on one 
or two occasions ; four persons were executed for witchcraft in 1645 ; but 
those few cases created no great sensation, and the colonists lived on in 
unsuspecting security from the evil one, until the period of our Revolution in 
England, when, in the course of the year 1688, Satan began his operations in 
the town of Boston. The witch, on this occasion, was a washerwoman, who 
combined the two qualities, almost equally distasteful to a NewsEngland 
Puritan, of an Irishwoman and a Papist. The case had been taken up very 
gravely, and, it need hardly be added, very injudiciously, by two very cele- 
brated New-England ecclesiastics,—Increase and Cotton Mather, who stood 
to each other in the relations of father and son, the first being principal and 
the second a fellow of the New England University, Harvard College. This 
circumstance, and the public execution of the supposed witch, produced a 
very strong impression on the already superstitious minds of the New 
Englanders, 

The two ecclesiastics just mentioned were the authors of the books 
reprinted in the volume before us. Cotton Mather published one or two 
books on this occasion which tended to spread the belief in, and fear of, 
witeheraft ; and shortly afterwards, in the spring of 1692, a case of witchcraft 
occurred in the house of Mr. Paris, the minister of Salem, the evil agents 
bemg two Indian servants, who were supposed to have bewitched the 
children of the family. The Indians were looked upon as peculiarly liable 
to diabolical influence. This case was eagerly taken up by the Mathers, and 
the children were encouraged to accuse other persons besides Indians, poor 
weak-minded people, who were so confounded that they made confessions in 
Which they spoke of the design of Satan to destroy Salem village and the 
Christian settlement. This increased the general alarm, and the witchcraft 
phrenzy became suddenly so great that the prisons were filled with the 
accused, and within a very short time twenty persons were hanged, as well 
oo dogs, which were also accused of witchcraft. The executions them- 
sete r 4th have increased people’s credulity, and the accusers gradually 
sien os rs gs poor and comparatively worthless people to the middle 

he mitered. some of the most respectable people in the colony. 
in has _ \tious bigotry of the two Mathers had here room enough to revel 
Iadinoretinn” — to have acted with, at least, vety great rashness and 
whose chief er: 1en a minister of the Gospel, named George Borroughs, 
a gg appears to have been the disbelief in witchcraft itself, and 
otton ane ave been generally respected, was carried to the gallows, 
mele ae appeared on horseback at the place of execution, and, 
hat one crowd, tried to check their sympathy for him by telling them 

», 8 Was an impostor. 
ection in natural excitement like this always brings a reaction, and the 
mong other — came rather sooner than was expected. It was promoted, 
‘Tsons, whom eat Mes, by the glaring injustice with which innocent 
accused - I | the lad learnt by experience to respect, were placed among 
hompare with = the sympathy they could not fail to excite led people to 

supe Her mind m the baseness or imbecility of the accusers. Some men 
Miposture, and naa eee bold enough to denounce the whole accusation as an 

tion; and unde ireaten some of the accusers with legal actions for defa- 
under either the fear of such threats or the stings of conscience, 
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the witnesses themselves began to falter and prevaricate, and even to confess 
that the charge of imposture was true. Then followed among the colonists 
suspicions and misgivings, a sudden conviction of the truth, and profound 
penitence for the bloodshed and misery which had been caused under the 
influence of this extraordinary delusion. 

The two Mathers, though — and learned men, were vain'in the posses- 
sion of superior wisdom, and not only refused to receive the new light, but 
set themselves vigorously to work to resist the reaction in its progress. We 
have seen one of them persecuting to the gallows a fellow minister ; and they 
actually caused to be burnt the book of a writer who had undertaken to 
prove that the witchcraft at Salem was a mere delusion. This, however, was 
evidently a bad way of confuting error, and they therefore took up their pens 
and entered the field of controversy with at least more appropriate weapons. 
Among the alleged Satanic agency in the village of Salem were the books 
reprinted in the volume before us, the originals of which are now very rare. 
The first of these, by the son, Cotton Mather, is an account of the various 
trials of the witches at Salem, and is, in regard to them, and to some 
treatises on the subject with which they are accompanied, “ The Wonders of 
the invisible World.” Singularly enough, this sy of a most credulous man 
was issued under the authority of the Governor of the colony of New England, 
who seems for a while to have yielded to the prevailing superstition, and the 
author complains bitterly against “ the unaccountable frowardness, asperity, 
untreatableness, and inconsistency” of all who threw any doubt upon 
the reality of the witchcraft or upon the guilt of the accused. Through 
many pages of heavy quotation and argument, Cotton Mather proceeds 
to develop the plot of Satan against the Christian establishment of New 
England, which he considered to be the centre of Christian purity 
in this world. He states his opinion that the reason the Devil was then 
acting with such extreme fierceness and fury, was the near approach of the 
end of the world, and the consequent shortening of his time for action. The 
details of the cases of witchcraft narrated in this volume are more childish 
even than such narratives generally are, which may, perhaps, be explained 
by the fact that much of the evidence was drawn from the mouths of mere 
children. Pinching the body and limbs, beating, and throwing into fits, 
and various other punishments and annoyances, are inflicted by individuals 
who are invisible to everybody but the person suffering. Cotton Mather 
follows up his narrative with the discussion of some hard questions, or, as he 
calls them, “curiosities,” one of which is “ the trick which the witches 
have to render themselves and their tools invisible.” He expresses his belief 
that invisibility could not be procured “ by any natural experiment ;” but 
he adds, “how far it may be obtained by a magical sacrament, is best known 
to the dangerous knaves that have try’d it. But our witches do seem to have 
got the knack ; and this is one of the things that make me think witchcraft 
will not be fully understood until the day when there shall not be one witch 
in the world.” When, however, our author turns his thoughts to those 
unfortunate individuals who doubted the power of the witches to make 
themselves invisible, he exclaims, as if involuntarily, and with a groan, 
that “ there are certain people very dogmatical about these matters!” This, 
we think, will be enough of Cotton Mather’s “‘ Curiosities ;” and we proceed 
to his father, who warmly took up the pen to support the belief in the book 
entitled “ A Further Account of the Tryals of the New England Witches,” 
also printed in the volume before us ; as well as the “Cases of Conscience 
concerning Evil Spirits personating Men,” by the same writer, which followed 
it. The last related to a case which had raised considerable difficulty in the 
minds of some of the observers. The witnesses, as they enlarged the field 
of their denunciations, accused persons whose innocence and probity were 
too apparent to allow them to be found guilty, and this circumstance was 
naturally calculated to throw considerable doubt upon the accusations of the 
others. But this difficulty was met by the suggestion that the Devil might 
sometimes assume the appearance of innocent persons in order better to 
effect his purpose, and this dangerous principle was immediately adopted 
by the theologians. Under such circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that people had only to be accused to be found guilty, and as long as the 
storm lasted it was irresistible. One man, who was employed in arresting 
the accused, became so horrified and conscience-stricken by the work in 
which he was engaged, that he abandoned it, and ran away ; but he was 
pursued, overtaken, accused of being a witch, and—hanged. 

It was only when the force of persecution had produced the reaction 
which opened people’s eyes that this frightful delusion became dissipated, 
and then, as we have said, the contrition of the mass of those who had 
been led into it was great ; but Cotton and Increase Mather, and the theo- 
logians of their party, remained unmoved, except by the grief which 
expressed itself in lamentations over the spiritual blindness of those who 
were voluntarily yielding the colony an easy conquest to Satan’s kingdom. 
Their books remain as a strange record of the lengths to which superstition 
may at times lead men who command respect by their learning and intel- 
ligence. ‘The volumes had gradually become rare, and they were well worthy 
of being reprinted in the form in which they now come before us. 


MR. CHARLES KENT'S POEMS.* 


To catch and fix in word-painting a glimpse of some of the great 
masters of English song in the haunts or with the surroundings with 
which their genius is most associated, is the object of the first of these 
poems, to which the author has given the fantastic title of “ Dreamland,” 

for no better reason that we can detect, than because its subjects 
have nothing to do with the realm of dreams, but are amonyst the 
most remarkable personages of this matter-of-fact world. Thus we 
have Shakspeare making love to Ann Hathaway at Shottery ; Chaucer 
reviewing the Canterbury Pilgrims at Woodstock ; Byron, with boxing- 
gloves in his hand, watching the progress of his mother’s funeral from 
the porch of Newstead ; Burns doing reaper’s work at Mossgiel, think- 
ing meanwhile of love and poetry, of the Mountain Daisy and “ Bonnie 
Jean,” to whom he was neither the most faithful of lovers nor the best 
of husbands. But neither this bard’s failings nor those of any of his 
fellow-immortalities with whom Mr. Kent bas tenanted “ Dreamland,” are 


* Dreamland. With other Poems, By W. Charles Kent, Barrister-at-Law. Longmans, 
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submitted to our view. He celebrates only what was good, worthy, and 
admirable in their lives and writings, and he does so in a catholic and 
loving spirit,—an indispensable qualification for the task he has undertaken. 
This we would single out as the charm of Mr. Kent's poetry, as it is the 
first condition of success to all poets, that he is in sympathy with his 
subject and not only with himself; that he is truly poet and not egotist. 
But it is by no means his only merit. He is a master of versification. 
There is no halting of lines, and rarely any straining of the sense to accom- 
plish the rhyme. The flow of his verse is smooth and melodious, and enriched 
with @ copious and ornate vocabulary. Take, for example, the very first 
lines which meet us,in which, however, we would object to the descrip- 
tion of the lark’s wing by the predicate “ roseate” ;— 
“ Tender leaves were growing, growing 
Greenly from the germs of spring, 
And the lark was rising, rising 
Skyward on its roseate wing, 
Rosy gold with tints of sun light, 
Tremulous in the cooling dew, 
With a liquid shower of music 
Dripping downward from the blue 
Domed above the verdant meadow, 
O’er the garden and the wold, — 


Heaven one clear celestial sapphire, 
Earth one radiant emerald. 
°° > * 


Ruddy barn and whitened cottage 
Glimpsing orchard houghs bet ween. 

Down a distant dale the cuckoo 
Piped its mellow-dropping song : 

Near the hawthorn hedge the blackbird 
Warbled dewy briars among, 

As the russet path I sauntered, 
Trailed along the budding lea, 

Crossed by rural style and thicket 
Down to pleasant Shottery : 

Down to where the hamlet straggled 
’Mid the bowering elms of May, 

All its blooming orchards blushing 
Redly in the solar ray.” 





Little reck'd my soul of sorrow, 
Scanning dil that fertile scene, 


Here is not only pleasant music of words, but a feeling for landscape and 
a power of painting it which we meet frequently throughout these poems. 
We are impressed also with the sympathy in which Mr. Kent places the 
poet he celebrates and the scene which surrounds him. This more especially 
we feel in “ Shelley at Marlow.” Here again we have landscape, earth, river, 
sky, grass, trees, flowers, sunlight, but of a different kind from those which 
we see round Ann Hathaway’s cottage, or forming the setting for the reaper 
turns. They are so spiritualized as to be in harmony with the wonderful 
dreamer of whom they are the setting. This is perhaps the most effective of 
the poems. It is a painting exquisitely delicate—the sylvan shade, the river, 
with its fringing of reeds and mallows, the emerald sward over which it flows, 
the speckled. trout glittering to and fro through the rushes, the birds twit- 
tering round their nestlings, the shallop floating in cool shadow in which lies 
the poet,— 
** Fragile—pale—but with eyes of splendour, 
One with air of grace 


And seraphic face 
With a soul as serene as tender.”’ 


Here and there a line ae, the meaning of which puzzles, sometimes 
baffles us, the vision of Shelley with which Mr. Kent presents us is almost 
perfect. Two stanzas are especially meritorious :— 


** Not a seed afloat, 
Not a golden mote, 
Not a gleam of the glancing river— 
But hath charmed those eyes 
To that sweet surprise, 
With a love that will last for ever. 


** For the fleetest grace 
That o’er Nature's face 
Flits in magic evanescence, 
Shall for ever shine 
In the light divine 
Of that soul's celestial presence.”’ 


We should not, however, discharge our duty fairly if we omitted to 
observe a tendency to obscurity in Mr. Kent’s verses, and too frequent 
recourse to periphrasis. Both faults are probably due to the richness of his 
vocabulary. He describes Young in his bower at Welwyn, during a thunder- 
storm, standing with clasped hands, looking out upon the storm in a spirit 
of adoration and awe. Then he writes :— 


** There, shining back from reverent eyes, 
Heaven flames to the same hearkening look, 
As though the avenging Angel shook 
God's brand at gate of Paradise.”’ 


Surely this is not poetry. It seems to us a wordy resonance, turgid, and 
conveying, if anything, a metaphor excessively exaggerated and unnatural, 
namely, that the poet’s eyes represent Paradise ; though why the avenging 
angel should shake his brand at them, fails our penetration to discover. 
fear that the words have been chosen rather for their sound than sense. 

Take another verse. Young is watching the storm,— 


** When—forth! the sudden lightning springs 
In livid, vivid, Jurid gleams ; 
Ablaze the very welkin seems 
At quivering of those instant wings.” 


What “ instant wings,” and why “instant?” Possibly Mr. Kent means the 
wings of the lightning, but this meaning does not present itself till we have 
hunted for it. The lightning springs in livid gleams, and the welkin is 
ablaze the moment its wings quiver. If this is what is meant, it is neither 
expressed clearly nor grammatically. Instead of “those” wings, we should 
have “its,” that is, the lightning’s wings; unless Mr. Kent means that the 
“ cleams” are the “ wings,” which is incorrect. 

Occasionally, too, we find an expression which seems to mean the reverse 
of what is intended. Take the words “ clear, bell-like silence.” Why “ bell- 
like?” A bell suggests the idea of sound, not silence. Again, what is a 
“rhythmic blessing?” The expression occurs in the lines on Shelley, of 
whose soul Mr. Kent says— 


***Tis a soul whose love 
The green earth above 
Aye shall chant like a rhythmic blessing.” 


These three lines are very perplexing. Do they mean that the soul shall 
chant the green earth, or that the green earth shall chant the soul? What 
will either do when it “chants” the other, and when they chant “like a 
rhythmic blessing,” what sort of chant will it be? We are the more disposed 
to lament these flaws as they are few in number, and because they form the 
only imperfections in a work conceived in a noble spirit and executed with 
scholarly taste, frequently with flashes of true poetic inspiration. 

Of the miscellaneous poems, “ The Dying Bridegroom,” we think, is the 
best. It is diatioanidhel ty a genuine pathos, whica leads us to believe that 
Mr. Kent would succeed eminently in some story of the affections. Very 
touching is the dying student's address to his young wife, his clinging closer 
to her as he feels life hurrying to its end; his recalling the generous 
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love with which she plighted her faith to him, poor and unknown, and the | 


——=S 
ity with which he contemplates her loneliness when he is gone. “4 Home 
al Song” gives us the happy reverse of this picture, in three grace.) 
stanzas, breathing a manly affection :— 
«* Loved well, when pausing in the twilight meadow 
Thou first vouchsafed thy plighted troth to me, 


All Heaven then trembling in the moonlight shadow 
Eve showered around us from the trysting tree. 


«* Loved more, when joy-bells chimed our nuptial hours, 
And bridal maidens grouped thy form beside, 
While on thy raven hair sweet orange flowers — 
Marked my betrothéd fair—my blooming bride. 


** Loved most, when nestled by our home-hearth’s shining, 
Our first wee prattler clinging to thy knee, 
I saw through thy dear eves, thy soul diving, 
The lover, husband, father, blent in me.” 


“Love's Tricolour” is another gem. We have honestly avowed wh: 
appeared to us to be the defects of these poems. But the defects are f,, 
out-numbered by the beauties. These we may sum up to be an ambitioy, 
aim conceived in a modest spirit, a fine feeling for what is excellent in yy 
and beautiful in nature, and a graceful expression of what is felt. 








* BLOCK-BOOKS.” * 


Even those who are not disposed to feel an interest in the religioy: 
controversies which preceded the great convulsion of the sixteenth centyyy 
called by us the Reformation, will own that we owe to M. Berjeau andj, 
his enterprising publisher something more than a passing acknowledgment yf 
thanks, for having given to the world of modern readers a fac-simile of the 
most important of the “ Block-books” which heralded the introductioy 
the art of printing. 

Fortunately for our readers, there is no necessity for us to go into , 
minute detail of the various successive stages through fwhich the art 
printing was brought into existence, and to explain how the Manuscripto 

assed into the Xylographus and the Typographus. Of the extant “ Block. 
ks,” the three most important are the “ Biblia Pauperum,” a work who» 
title explains itself ; the Latin “ Grammar of Donatus,” and the “ Speculum 
Humane Salvationis.” The latter is, in reality, a sort of illustrated (op- 
spectus of the Bible scheme of Human Salvation, tracing its commencement 
from “ man’s first disobedience” in Paradise down to the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of our Lord, and the events of the day of Pentecost. Ther 
are several copies of the “Speculum” in the British Museum, but all a 
imperfect ; and it is only by collecting all the copies known to exist, both 
here and upon the Continent, that M. Berjeau has succeeded in reproducing 
the work in its complete and perfect state, taking one leaf from one an! 
another from another source, and so making up the entire set of sixty-fow 
pages of which the book consists. 

Of this work there have been printed only 250 copies, so that it will always 
be scarce and valuable: it is executed in precisely the same dark brown ink 
which is to be seen in the original “‘ Block-books,” preserving even the 
variations of tint where they occur. It is printed on a rough pape, 
expressly manufactured for this purpose, with vertical instead of horizontal 
lines, and with the edges left rough and uncut, precisely as was the case with 
the old “ Block-book” of four centuries back. 

But the work has a deeper interest of its own. There is no doubt that for 
several centuries previous to the Reformation there was at work, in the 
mouldering and festering ecclesiastical system, a leaven which eventual’ 
came to “ leaven the whole lump.” Disgusted at the luxury and corrupti 
which, with few exceptions, had infected the monastic houses, some plain 
and common-sense men of the middle class in the Low Countries enroll 
themselves into a voluntary community, for the purpose of teaching to th 
poor and unlearned the elements of the Christian faith, and more especial 
the substance of the Scriptures. To this work they devoted themselves wi"! 
a praiseworthy energy, opening schools for the young, and teaching in thet 
gratuitously ; and, so far as we can discover, they steered clear of the sheal 
of that mystic Pantheism on which some of their predecessors in the spirit 
Fellowships of the Middle Ages had suffered shipwreck. Plain and hon! 
in their lives, their dress, and their daily behaviour, they avoided al] thet 
was unreal and speculative, and steadfastly adhered to what was plat 
practical, and useful ; and the book now before us is a living proof of the 
practical devotion. We do not mean to say that every one of the 12>" 
with which the “ Speculum” is illustrated is wholly free from the legendas 
absurdities of the age which gave them birth, or that there is not ™™ 
which is calculated to provoke a smile ; but still, for the most part, 
figures of the “ Blocks” and the legends (in black letter Latin) below thes 
are of a kind well calculated to fix themselves on the attention of both yas 
and old ; we allude more particularly to those descriptive of the Creation, ™ 

Fall, the Deluge, and other events. és 

It is curious that, among both Protestants and Roman Catholics the he 
name of the “Brethren of Common Lot” has well nigh passed . 
remembrance. It would appear that though they were always regarded Ww 


es . . . . . “ 1», 
| suspicion, and even with dislike, by the Romish clergy, and more ep" 


by the mendicant orders, they were never suppressed by any Papal Du” 
edict. It would seem as if they had been raised up by Providence t stir 
into activity the first seeds of that mighty awakening of thought r* 
eventuated in the Reformation ; and that as soon as the work for whic! « 
were designed was accomplished, they laid themselves down conte!" 
regardless of posthumous fame, looked only to such reward of their : 
deeds as they would be likely to reap in a future state. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ee 
Ar a time when thousands of readers are attempting to solve the 

of Sir Edward Lytton’s “ Strange Story,” a work which professes T ? 

“the nature of the supernatural,” deserves attentive consideration. — a 

James McCosh, who is well known as the author of a treatise 

= »! 
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* “ Speculum Human Salvationis ;’ : phogt 
Typographie réunies; reproduit en fac-simile avec Introduction Historique et " 
Par J. Ph, Berjeau. Stewart, King William-street, 1962. 
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the Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” has written an 
assay on The Supernatural tn relation to the Natural,’ in which he enters 
jeeply inte the questions at issue between spiritualists and materialists. He 
sakes a Vigorous protest against some of the doctrines contained in the 
« ssays and Reviews, and combats the realistic tendencies of modern 
shought, striving to prove the reasonableness of a belief in miracles, and to 
‘how that the theory of a supernatural interference with the ordinary course 
of events, is reconcilable with our confidence in the immutability of the 
iaws which rule the universe. ' 

i caricature of his arguments is unconsciously afforded by some of the 
letters in An Expositron of Spiritualism,’ a work of no slight interest to the 
“ydent of human folly. In the autumn of 1860 a wordy war was carried 
‘y in the columns of a morning paper, between the votaries and opponents 

f table-turning and spirit-rapping. After a temporary lull the controversy 
heoke out again last year, and the letters it called forth have been collected 
in the present volume. Mr. Howitt and Mr. Coleman, Dr. Gully and Dr. 
‘ollyer are the chief writers on the medium side, and they evidently believe 
) the doctrines they teach. They have seen tables float to the ceiling, and 
-hairs glide along the floor ; they have heard untouched instruments discourse 
most eloquent music ; and they have felt their hands grasped and their legs 
-weaked by ghostly fingers. Their narratives are interesting, and evidently 
wyite unworthy of credit, being records of what honest but theory-blinded 
.tnesses were determined to see, and thought they saw. 

From the papers of these pseudo-scientific enthusiasts we are glad to turn 
+) a work of sterling merit. The Musewm,* a magazine devoted to education, 
‘iterature, and science, is a periodical which deserves success. The editors 
veface their first yearly volume with “A word of congratulation to them- 
elves, their contributors and their readers,” so we may suppose that it has 
‘tained a remunerative circulation. But the class for which such a work 
has ap interest must ever be a limited one, and excellent as are the articles 
“The Museum” contains, they appeal to the sympathies of men who can 
vareely afford to keep a magazine of their own. It is intended to present, 
“from quarter to quarter, an accurate record of educational events, and to 
discuss educational questions in a calm and dispassionate tone ;” and its 
conductors hope that it “is now recognized as a worthy representative and 
fit exponent at once of the lower and the higher education of the country.” 
Many of the papers included in this volume have more than a passing 
interest, and we may particularly refer to Professor Newman's article on 
“Modern Latin as a Basis of Instruction,” and to Mr. J. D. Morell’s essays 
on “Primary Education in France and Prussia.” 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe has compiled an unofficial guide to the Kyyptian 
Antiquities in the British Museum,’ and has laboriously worked out his 
theories relating to them. He speaks with the confidence of a man whose 
“History of Egypt” has gone into four editions, and whose system of ex- 
jlaining hieroglyphies gives perfect satisfaction to himself. He might be 
supposed to be in total ignorance that anything had been previously written 
on the subject, were it not that his reticence may be easily accounted for by 
the fact that he differs entirely from all other Egyptologers. He is utterly at 
variance with all the recognized authorities, both in his method of reading 
scriptions and in the results he obtains. He adopts a nomenclature of his 
own, and a chronological arrangement that is universally condemned by the 
leaned ; discarding, for instance, the name of Sethos I. for that of Oime- 
uepthah, and confusing Nitocris of the sixth dynasty with the sister of 
Thothmes IT. of the eighteenth. Mr. Sharpe deserves credit for his industry, 
nut we fear he is not a guide whom we can safely trust to lead us among the 
“allegories on the banks of the Nile.” 

The contest which rages on the other side of the Atlantic has given rise 
0 aswarm of pamphlets. Lord Robert Montague sees in the struggle a 
picture of the destiny which awaits England, and endeavours to make his 
countrymen perceive A Mirror in America.’ It is not slavery, he asserts, 
that has disunited the States, nor have commercial interests led to the 
rupture. It is party-spirit which has produced all the evil, causing men to 
destroy the constitution in order to strengthen their own faction. Russia, 
he thinks, has assisted in bringing about the conflict, being actuated by com- 
mercial jealousy, and a desire to abolish the right of search. In this view, 
s Well as in his distrust of Lord Palmerston, Lord Robert is supported by 
he opinion of Mr. Urquhart, who must be delighted to find he still has an 
: =e er, and one who has produced a book which, if not very wise, at least 
aera a certain number of undisputed truths, and the information that 
ale ary not the fortuitous footfalls of chance.” Mr. Story, a son of the 
og jurist, writes a couple of letters on The American Question,’ to 
| esha. pag the behaviour of England has hurt his feelings, and how 
one ee: have been her conduct. He denounces the men and 
Mort Tasift a onfederate States, enters into a long explanation of the 
rbellion™ Nag ‘ag to prove that “ slavery is the hissing head of Southern 
ies wick oe other hand, Mr. Beresford Hope abuses the Federal 
Sa? a Moe energy of a good hater. In England, the North, and the 
i leer pa that the policy of the North is opposed to the interests 
and, and hd rel causes of Secession and on 0 hand in 
be South, “Wee r sympathies of England ought to be enlisted in favour of 

‘ose : ¢ do not know whether he has formed a wise judgment, but 

Mes, Becks, produced a vigorous pamphlet. 
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for the Working Classes,? which is of very little use to those whom it pro- 
fesses to teach. The apparatus it recommends involves too great an outlay 
of capital, and its teaching is therefore thrown away upon the working man ; 
but it is a book eminently qualified for middle-class families, and may be 
advantageously consulted by the heads of all small households. 

Those who, in addition to knowing what to eat and to drink, wish to be 
told what to avoid, will gather a great deal of useful information from a 
little work on British Poisonous Plants, containing illustrations b 
Mr. J. E. Sowerby, and descriptive letter-press by the Messrs. Johnson. It 
forms an excellent manual for botanists and gourmands, and its presence 
may avert from some country home such a misfortune as was, some years ago, 
brought upon a Ross-shire family by a confusion in the cook’s mind between 
monkshood and horse-radish. 

Mr. Chappell has just published a selection from his “ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time.”" So judicious a collection of Old English ballads and 
songs will be one of the most popular publications of the day. It is pre- 
pared in the best of taste and with the soundest judgment. Mr. W. Chappell 
has written an excellent introduction ; Mr. John Oxenford has “compressed” 
the old ballads where they were of great length, and has also written new 
words for others, in which the spirit of the music is most happily caught 
and preserved ; and the appropriateness of the symphonies and accom- 
paniments is attested by the fact that they are arranged by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren. The “ditties” are generally of that pleasant, cheerful cast to which 
Mr. Chappell makes reference in his introduction, when he says,—“* English 
monks were often censured for singing too quickly in the church, and this 
habit sprang not improbably, from the natural cheerfulness of disposition 
which was madoabtadity characteristic of the English.” Other of the ballads 
are exceedingly pathetic, and all possess characteristic beauty, vigour, or 
grace. To all who love our old English music, this collection, perfect of its 
kind, will be most welcome; it forms a charming volume, and has been 
issued at a price that causes us to be astonished at the cheapness with which 
music can now be printed and sold. A dozen such ballads as “ The Willow,” 
“The Oak and the Ash,” “The Miller of the Dee,” and “ Barbara Allen,” 
would alone be worth the price of this volume,—and there are nearly two 
hundred of these fine old tunes in the collection ! 


MUSIC, 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Tie name of Cherubini so seldom appears in the programmes of chamber 
music concerts, that the first performance of one of his quartets may be con- 
sidered an important event. Although the great Italian composer has bequeathed 
to the world many works of the highest order, comprising several masses and 
more than thirty operas ; among which ‘ Lodoiska,” ‘ Faniska,”’ ‘ Anacréon,’’ 
and ‘Les deux Journées,”’ have acquired the greatest celebrity, only three 
quartets for stringed instruments have seen the light. The quartet in C major 
(No. 3), introduced for the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts, was origi- 
nally asymphony composed for the Philharmonic Society. Those at all con- 
versant with the principles of quartet writing cannot fail to discover the sym- 
phonic character of the composition in its present form, more especially in the 
scherzo, trio, and finale, which are replete with dramatic effect. In the first 
allegro, with its short introductory movement, the genius of the composer is, 
perhaps, least apparent, in spite of the vigour of the principal theme, and the 
boldness of the harmonies. It is in the adagio, commencing with the beautiful 
phrase for the violoncello, that the masterhand begins to show itself, 
while the subsequent two movements possess all the mysterious beauty, 
the dramatic colouring, and the poetic inspiration that are to be found 
most of Cherubini’s productions. The instruments are, throughout, 
treated in a masterly manner, albeit that the first violin stands out in 
strong relief, which in compositions of this class is usually considered a fault. 
And yet the accompaniments are never bare. Each instrument has something 
to say, and while being perfectly independent, nevertheless forms an essential 
part of the whole. Herein lies the great art of quartet writing, for let the 
style be ever so pure, the harmonies ever so correct, without the well- 
balanced effects of the four parts, and the separate interest imparted to 
every instrument, a quartet can never be said to be complete. In the trio, for 
instance, of the auartet in question, the first violin sets out with a most eloquent 
phrase, supported by the three other instruments in the lightest possible manner. 
Yet it can hardly be called an accompaniment, so expressive is every note, so 
full of dramatic feeling every bar of that delightful movement. The execution 
of the quartet was in every respect faultless, and reflects the highest credit on 
the performers, Messrs. Sainton, Ries, Webb, and Piatti. We never heard M, 
Sainton play with more dignity, finish, and animation. It may be inferred, from 
the fact of the three quartets being dedicated to the celebrated violinist Baillot, 
one of the greatest players of his time, that the work abounds in technical 
difficulties of no common order, but they were conquered by M. Sainton with 
the utmost ease, and could hardly have been executed with greater perfection by 
his renowned countryman. 

The fragments of an unfinished quartet (posthumous) by Mendelssohn, 
although performed for the first time at this concert, have been frequently heard 
at the Musical Union, and also at M. Sainton’s own soirées. They consist of an 
Andante Sostenuto in E major, and a Scherzo in A minor. Both are beautiful 
specimens of the author’s individuality, and though having no connection with 
each other, might easily be taken as forming part of one and the same work. 
The “‘ Scherzo”’ possesses the true Mendelssohnian “ cachet,” of which we have 
such choice examples in similar movements of his symphonies and various 
The “ Scherzo” was “ rapturously”’ encored. 
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M. Hallé was the pianist of the evening. We have so repeatedly expressed | 


our high admiration for his admirable talent, that it may cause some 
surprise if for once we are compelled to limit our terms of praise. The 
Sonata in A flat of Beethoven, Op. 26 (with the Funeral March) was, we 
think, not interpreted with the great player’s usual felicity. None of the 
five variations on the lovely theme which constitutes the opening movement, 
was played in strict time. They form, it should be remembered, one unbroken 
link, one harmonicus idea, which, if in the least interfered with, loses all 
meaning, and is no longer what the composer intended it to be. The subse- 
quent movements, especially the gentle and melodious “ Scherzo and Trio,” 
were taken too fast, while in the Finale, with its impassioned ascending phrase, 
it was impossible to distinguish the notes that dropped with such wonderful 
rapidity from the fingers of the daring executant. Now and then, of course, 
M. Hallé, in order to give due expression to the cantabile phases, was compelled 
to slacken his pace considerably, which by no means enhanced the beauty of the 
music, or contributed to the effect of the playing. In short, M. Hallé was not 
himself on that night. Hummel’s Trio in E. Major, however, was played to per- 
fection, and gave the celebrated pianist full scope for technical proficiency and 
brilliant execution. 

Whenever Mr. Sims Reeves makes his appearance at these classical entertain- 
ments, vocal music of the highest class is usually provided for him. Thus, on 
Monday last, Beethoven's “ Busslied,” as it is called in the original version, 
words by Gellert, and the “ Lieder kreis,” a composition consisting of six 
separate melodies in a connected form, were the songs selected by him. His 
singing of the sacretl piece was very excellent, though in the wonderful composi- 
tion, “The Lover ‘to his Mistress,’”’ his powers as a dramatic singer were far 
more severely taxed. So varied in expression, so rich in melody, so grand in 
conception is this ‘love song” of Beethoven’s, that fifty modern ballads could 
easily be made out of this one production of the mighty poet. The music was, 
on the whole, well rendered by the popular tenor, though here and there we 
could have wished for a little more warmth and greater contrast of sentiment. 


Miss Susan Cole, a young singer of decided ability, and possessing a charming 
soprano voice, shared the vocal music of the evening with Mr. Sims Reeves. 
She was much applauded in two songs, one by Henry Smart, “ Soft and bright 
the gems of night,” and the other an old English lullaby, ‘‘ Golden slumbers 
kiss your eyes,”’ from Mr. Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the Olden Time;” the 
pianoforte accompaniment, written by Mr. Macfarren, and played by the success- 
ful composer of the “ Lily of Killarney,” whose intimate knowledge and fine 
appreciation of our national melodies are so strikingly displayed in his last 


opera. 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue Princess's Theatre has followed suit to the Adelphi and the Lyceum, and 
produced a Sensation Drama, entitled “The Angel of Midnight ;” a literal 
translation of the title, and an absolute transference of the effects of a Parisian 
piece, which, at the ThéAtre Vaudeville, has had some months’ popularity. The 
basis of the modern drama seems to be excitement. Audiences, if they any 
longer desire, can scarcely procure well-digested scenes and dialogues, revealing 
the movements of the emotions and passions in their nicest gradations and 
strongest impulses ; but it is most probable that the caterers for public entertain- 
ments, with the sharp instinct that love of gain inspires, rather supply a demand 
than create a want when they rush to Sensation Dramas to fill their boxes and 
their benches. Whatever the motive, this class of drama is the prevailing one ; 
and it is so successful, that the fashion is likely to spread. 


The “ Angel of Midnight” not only is sensational in one grand culminating 
scene, as are the “ Colleen Bawn” and the “ Peep o’ Day,” but it is sensational 
in its chief character, which is a personification of Death itself, the Angel of 
Midnight being, in fact, the Angel of Death, assuming various forms to fulfil 
its terrible mission. This point-blank treatment of the most solemn subject that 
can occupy our minds and souls will be revolting to many persons; but as it is 
only a degree of theatrical license, we may pause before we specially condemn it, 
unless we also condemn the use of any solemn subject on the stage. Were weto 
do this we should at once destroy one half of the drama, and Tragedy must be 
condemned as injurious to morals and as desecrating the highest themes. This 
would be a strange verdict, and contrary to that of all the reformers of the 
stage, who have, from the period of Gabriel Harvey (the adversary of the Shaks- 
perian drama) tothe present time, inveighed against comedy rather than tragedy. 
It was at the licentious wits, Etheredge, Sedley, and Congreve that Jeremy Collier 
launched his citations from the great divines; and tragedy was upheld as the 
proper function of the drama. If this, therefore, be the right view, we cannot 
condemn the introduction of the most solemn scenes on the stage. Certainly the 
greatest of all writers of fiction has introduced death into his plays with a lavish 
superabundance. He has filled the tent of Richard with ghosts. He parades the 
spectres of coming ages to Macbeth, and puts in the midst of a barbarous revel 
the blood-boltered Banquo. The buried Majesty of Denmark breaks the ponderous 
and marble jaws of the tomb wherein he was quietly immured ; and, in fact, 
there is no limit to the use of the most solemn occurrences in his plays. Per- 





haps the most solemn and the most beautiful of all being the Death of Queen 
Katherine, where the very ministrants of heaven are visibly seen in super- 
natural light, and heard in celestial music. We think, then, it must be conceded 
that the terrible subject has been licensed on our stage so long, and in such a 
variety of modes, that it is too late to call any particular dramatist or manager to 
account for introducing death in any shape. 


In the instance now under consideration, there is nothing to shock our sense of , 


propriety, the extreme levities of the French writers having been corrected ; 
as, for instance, where death appears at the festival or bal masqué, in our version 
as a lady, but in the original as Cupid; a strong contrast, which suits the 


| 


| desire to leave home and the preference for a public room must be ve 


| applause was moderate, a very decorous attention was paid to the 


——= 
Parisian, but certainly would not suit the English taste. There is thus no lemry 
in the present version of the mystic drama, the aim being rather to create 

or horror than any lighter feeling. The story is evidently founded on the yay; 
versions of the “Dance of Death,” which was so favourite with the 
sculptors, and painters of the Mediwval ages. It probably came to the 
authors through a Germanized version of the subject ; but has evidently an Italian 
origin, —“ The Divine Comedy” of Dante perhaps giving the first idea. 
Death was a favourite subject in the old mystery plays there is no donbt; and 
the present may be considered as a very mild version of the strange, sudden, 
various pranks of the king of terrors, as portrayed by the monkish dramatists, 

The object of this modern drama is to give some extremely picturesque 
and a succession of striking situations ; and so far it is perfectly successful, 4, 
a drama of human action it is wordy, lifeless, and without interest, The dj 
is common-place in the extreme; the characters are stage-puppets of th 
well-known pattern ; and the story is so evidently fashioned to give an opp. 
tunity for producing scenic effects that it creates no impression. The 
really interesting character is the mystic Angel, whose appearance and p. 
appearance is eagerly desired, as always producing a decisive result. The merit 
of the drama, such as it is, depends upon the skill with which she appears, ang 
the results she produces. We first see her in a beautiful night scene, when ghe 
rises out of a mist and enters into a compact with a skilful young physician tha 
she will spare his mother if he will not interpose his skill whenever she Visibly 
presents herself while he is attending her victims. She next appears at a family 
death scene, as a notary, and strikes down an old usurer who is eagerly awaiting 
the death of his benefactor. She then appears in a dreary but most compleis 
scene; a snow storm, where as an old hag she sweeps away the snow 
to bury a burly, worldly, selfish colonel, who would force a young woman 
into marriage with him, and who is slain in a duel by the young physician 
Next and last as a bridesmaid at the bridal of the physician, when she seeks the 
young wife as a victim. This is averted by the earnest prayer of the bride. 
groom; and the baffled angel fits away in a dreamy visionary scene. All thes 
appearances are managed with great skill; and the mechanical contrivances 
and the artistic operations of the actress are so excellent that there is a positive 
illusion created. Thus the mechanist and the scene painters bear away most of 
the praise bestowed, though much is due to the actress of the angel, Miss 
Marriott, who made her first appearance here from the east end of London. 
This lady is in the prime of life ; has a fine figure, a-sonorous voice, sound stage 
knowledge, and a great deal of picturesqueness of imagination. Her attitudes 
were admirable, and show an originality of conception which entitles her to rank 
as an artist. We would cite, as a particular instance, her appearance at the 
bridal procession, as she stood alone with her back to the audience, as about w 
ascend a few steps in the last scene. It is a pose worthy of one of the old grand 
Italian painters. 

The actors did all that was necessary for the other parts, but had little 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. Mr. Jordan has a magnificent figure 
and uses it gracefully ; but no bodily gifts can make up in an artist for want of 
mental activity. Mr. Widdicomb even could not make funny a stupid quack; 
nor Mr. Basil Potter infuse pathos into the part of a father, who imagines him- 
self a murderer, though he is not. Mr. Shore did what he could for a common 
place German student, and Mr. Ryder for a very wicked but remarkably stolid 
colonel. Miss Angel being young and expressing herself naturally might 
excite some slight interest as the bride; and Mrs. Fielding was sufficiently 
motherly. Their deficiency in creating interest is not, however, to be attributed 
to their want of skill, but to the tame language and languid interest of the 
drama itself. As a spectacular production it was successful, and may probably 
attract those who like to look into the theatres for special effects ; but it c 
never as a drama hold its place on the boards. The applause was frequent a 
genuine ; but the disapprobation of the subject by a portion of the audience w# 
made manifest by the minglement of hisses with loud applause when the curtal 
went down. 


At the Olympic Mr. Robson has re-appeared as Pawkins in “ Retained for the 
Defence,” and fills up the outline of the dramatist with his endless comicalitie. 
We were glad to see he dressed the vagabond in a somewhat more suitable ¥¥ 
than formerly ; for whatever the follies of philanthropists, the weakest of thet 
could not have admitted such an evident vagabond into his drawing-™™ 
Mr. Neville played the young barrister with characteristic exaggeration. 


At the Strand a little piece entitled “ Orange Blossoms” was produced # 
Thursday. It is a pleasant piece of intrigue, forming a one-act imbrog 
founded on the determination of two young married ladies to reform * 
woman-hater, who, having a splendid house and gardens, is apitelt’y 
resolved to die a bachelor. The ladies present him with roses, and 
to involve him in demonstrations towards a young lady who affects ah ; 
of mankind; but he defends himself by making the husbands jealous, who, » 
turn, being moved by their wives, retort on him; and at last he is driven 0 
marriage. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Belford, and Mr. Ray, with Miss Bufton, Miss Cars 
and Miss Josephs, kept up the well-conceived situation, and expressed the — 
smart dialogue with so much vivacity, that the piece was eminently euccess™ 
It is by Mr. Woller, and is written with great neatness and care, as most fe 
little dramas are. ad 

Ranged by courtesy amongst the entertainments of the week must be inclai# 
Mrs. Sydney Thompson's Readings at Willis’s smaller room in King-street- - 
ry strong * 
with 2 


induce an audience to congregate to hear a comely middle-aged lady, ; 


of great bonhommie, read some of the most terrible scenes of Shaks nal 
tragedies, in a clear but small voice, and with an air of satisfaction that © - 
could not be participated in by those to whom the tones and gestures of oat 


celebrated actors are familiar. Nevertheless, the room was filled, and <i 
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CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


THE sparkling effervescence common to many varieties of champagne and 
- wines is due to the presence, in the liquid, of carbonic acid gas, which 
calc produced by fermentation after the wine is in bottle, accumulates and 
Pe 2st in the liquid under a pressure of five or six atmospheres. Upon remov- 
3 the cork the confined gas, being relieved of the pressure, exerts its elastic 
ae escaping communicates to the wine its much-admired sparkling 
Occasionally non-effervescent wines have this quality given to them 
by being artificially charged with carbonic acid, and the production of soda-water 
od other aérated beverages in this manner is well known. M. Maumené, Pro- 
ae Chemistry at Reims, the centre of the manufacture of champagne wine, 
neh recently made a series of curious experiments upon wines, by trying what 
" aid be the effect of condensing other gases into them. Oxygen gas, the 
ivifving principle of the atmosphere, is the one with which he has most experi- 
ad: this he forces into the liquid under a pressure of seven or eight atmo- 
; When the wine was sufficiently old—that is, when it no longer gave a 
deposit, he ascertained that it underwent no chemical modification from the 
_ogonee of compressed oxygen, even when the contact with the gas was main- 
sail for almost a year, the oxygen not being absorbed, and the acid properties 
of the wine not being perceptibly increased. It was also found that ozonized 
oxygen did not oxidize wine. The preparation on the large scale, of wine and 
other liquids charged with oxygen, can be accomplished without difficulty. 
Oxygen is received in a gas-holder from the generating vessel; thence it is con- 
ducted by a pump into a condenser, where it is compressed to the extent of ten 
op twelve atmospheres, being in its passage from one vessel to the other passed 
-hrough two cylinders, one of which is filled with caustic soda, and the other 
with ordinary charcoal in coarse powder, in order to be sure that the gas is 
sufficiently purified. From the condenser it is forced into the liquid by means of 
an apparatus similar to that employed in making and bottling soda-water, which 
need only be tinned if the liquid be water, but should be silvered if wine or other 
acid or saccharine liquids are to be oxygenated. If the pump is worked slowly, 
the oxygen does not act upon the oil of the piston, neither does it contract any 
odour even under a pressure of fifteen atmospheres. Although oxygen is but 
slightly soluble in wine or. water at the ordinary pressure and temperature, it is 
dissolved in sufficient quantity under a pressure of eight atmospheres to commu- 
nicate to the liquid strong effervescent qualities. Wine thus prepared is much more 
sparkling, or foams more than the other kinds of common champagne. When a 
bottle is opened it disengages pure oxygen, which rekindles the red hot spark of a 
blown-out taper, and contains only such traces of carbonic acid as were in the 
wine before the experiment, and of which it could not be freed under a vacuum 
vera solution of potassia. The taste of the wine charged with oxygen is not 
changed, but it produces after being drunk a very sensible heat, like the better 
kinds of old wine, and a general and well-marked agreeable sensation. The 
oxygenated water has no taste, but upon drinking it many days, Maumené 
thought he experienced a real improvement in the functions of respiration and 
digestion. 
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Some curious results were obtained by employing other gases as aérating 
agents. The remarkable physiological effects resulting from the inhalation of 
protoxide of nitrogen (laughing gas) are doubtless well known to most of our 
readers. Maumené prepared some of this in a pure state by carefully heating 
utrate of ammonia containing no chlorine. Wine charged with this gas possesses, 
na high degree, the power of producing the hilarious effects attributed to the 
cas itself. This fact was determined by experiment, it being found that it was 
only necessary to drink half a glass of wine previously saturated with protoxide 
of nitrogen at a pressure of six atmospheres, to produce all the transitory intoxi- 
cating effects of an inhalation of the pure gas itself. It is certain that the 
physician may frequently avail himself with advantage of these facts. The 
curative action of oxygen gas when inhaled has already been made the subject 
*! several experiments in this country ; but the inconvenience of having to deal 
with a bulky gas, and the chemical apparatus as well as skill required to prepare 
‘He requisite amount of oxygen from time to time, will always prove a barrier to 
Me general employment. The case would, however, be very different if bottles 
“! oxygenated beverages, supersaturated under pressure, could be obtained in the 
uarket, and their contents taken with no more ceremony than if it were so much 
‘oda-water. It is probable that many chronic disorders which are at present so 
‘llous and difficult to deal with would gradually yield under the invigorating 
_— of a daily dose of oxygenated water or wine; whilst it is not improbable 
_ the powerful stimulating properties of laughing gas exhibited in the conve- 

“i form of a vinous solution might be of considerable medicinal value when 
‘ministered with judgment. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHOOTING STARS. 
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those early pioneers, though the enterprise is confessedly so difficult that we 
must in reason expect to wait a considerable time before we are rewarded by its 
satisfactory completion. Meanwhile in the continual accumulation, arrangement, 
and grouping of data we see the advancing steps by which the unknown region 
is being penetrated. 

It is now the prevailing opinion that these wonderful bodies are of an extra- 
atmospheric or cosmical nature,—that they consist of ponderable matter, and 
are therefore amenable to the power of gravitation,—and that they describe orbits 
round the sun, the intersection of which with the earth’s annual path renders 
them temporarily visible while traversing, and in many instances probably 
perishing in our atmosphere. The ascertained fact of their greater frequency at 
certain definite seasons, especially in August and November, when in some years 
their number almost exceeds belief, indicates, upon this supposition, tnat at those 
epochs our globe is cutting its way through an orbit in which a multitude of them 
are revolving in company, so as to form a kind of ring of meteors circulating 
round the sun. If we suppose this ring to be inclined at a considerable angle to 
the course of the earth, and to be thin enough to be traversed by us in the course 
of two or three days, being at the same time very unequal in density in different 
parts, or perhaps in places entirely interrupted, we shall obtain an explanation of 
some of the principal features of this most curious phenomenon, as well as of its 
occasional failure ; and this is undoubtedly a great step in advance, though it must 
be admitted that a good dea! still remains to be explained,—among other matters 
the want of a more entire “ conformableness”’ of direction in the members of these 
meteoric showers, their flight being not unlike that of a multitude of birds, where 
the general course is evident, while a number of individual deviations are 
unaccounted for. 

When first the subject attracted popular attention, the great display in Novem- 
ber, of which there had been some astonishing instances, especially in 1833, was 
the only one which was generally recognized. It was subsequently ascertained 
that at another epoch in August, “‘ St. Laurence’s tears of fire,” had been noticed 
at a much earlier period ; and this latter shower, which some time ago was by far 
the less conspicuous of the two, has now resumed the ascendancy, and offers the 
more favourable opportunity for observation. What has been already done in 
recording and arranging the data of last year, our readers will perceive from the 
following valuable communication. 


THE AUGUST METEORS. 


Str,—The two charts of meteors enclosed with this note, result from observa- 
tions upon showers of shooting stars observed in August last, and cannot fail to 
be interesting to some of your readers. 


NORTH. 


SOUTH, 
Fig. 1.—t. Earth’s departure, 


T. Earth's way. 


The observations (about 300 in number) were made at eleven different stations 
of England between 10 and 11 P.M. on the nights of the 8th to the 12th of 
August inclusive, and 220 of the most reliable of these afford two equal halves 
of * conformable” and “ non-conformable” meteors. Projected stereographically 
upon a plani-sphere of the horizon, these two divisions of the apparitions 
(Figs. 1 and 2) present in each case a region of radiation more elongated trans- 
versely to the direction of the earth’s motion than longitudinally with that direc- 
tion; and there can be little doubt that the lateral amplitude of these regions of 
radiation (most strikingly shown in the meteors which border on their flanks), 
compared with the small extension which the earth's motion appears to give 
them in the direction of its own line of progress, points directly to the flatness 
of the disc of meteors through which the earth here passes every year. 

Such a disc represented in fig. 3, coinciding with the plane of the paper, and 
with boundaries more or less definite inside and out, is to be conceived to consist 
of meteors revolving about the sun (S) in elliptic orbits, which intersect each 
other at considerable angles, and vary in size and proportion, and in velocity of 
the meteors’ motions. 

Two such ellipses impinging upon the earth at (E) are represented to strike 
her northern outline at a point where England would arrive shortly before mid- 
night on the 10th of August. 

Were the earth stationary we should thus witness, glowing in our atmosphere, 
a stream of meteors descending from a well-marked line of -radiation overhead 
(AB, fig. 1); but owing to the earth’s really rapid motion, this line of radiation 
is thrown forward towards (T), the point of the earth’s way (fig. 1), and owing 
to the various velocities of the meteors in the stream, assumes the dilated form 
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ab, a, as a mixed fringe of heavy and light threads is variously blown on one 
side by a passing air. 
NORTH. 
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SOUTH. 


Fic. 2.—?¢. Earth's departure. 7. Earth's way. 


In fig. 2, where the less regular meteors are collected apart, this view of a flat 
disc of meteors is similarly countenanced by the absence of any dilatation of 
the region of radiation in the direction of the earth’s motion, such as would 
certainly exist were the velocities of the meteors supposed to vary as strikingly 
as their directions are found to do. 














Fic. 3. 


The earth's proper motion, at 10 p.m., August 10th, is horizontal to stations 
in England, and directed with a velocity of 19 miles a second towards a point of 
the horizon 30° North from East, and it may therefore account for the number of 
meteors that are scen on these nights to fly from North-east to South-west (with- 
out any point of emanation above the horizon), to conceive a flat disc of them to 
be pierced at this point perpendicularly by the earth, in which disc the individual 
meteors reach us with inclinations extending up to 40° or 50° on either side of 
the zenith. 

The brightest meteor of August 11th (10-11 p.m.), observed at Ipswich and 
Hawkhurst, was found to have a flight of 36 miles, performed in about 1} 
seconds, from 44 miles to 21 miles above the sea in the English Channel, which it 
would have entered, had its course continued, near the coast of Essex. 

Fuller details of the observations will appear in the report on meteors at the 
next meeting of the British Association. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, yours obediently, 


Collingwood. ALEXANDER S. HERSCHEL. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue New Comuet.—The comet lately announced by M. Winnecke, of Pulkova, 
has been seen in America by Mr. Tuttle, of Cambridge, U.S., who discovered it 
on the morning of the 29th Dec. Mr. Safford has given the following elements : 
Perihelion passage, 1861, December 6,9867, Washington; equ. appar. 1862.0; 
longitude of perihelion, 173° 29’,68 ; longitude of node, 145°8,78; inclination, 
41°58,40; distance of perihelion, 0°83957 ; direction of movement, retrograde. 
These elements do not belong to any known comets. On the evening of the 
$lst January the comet was a little to the north of Cassiopea ; on the 19th it 
had a slight nebulosity, without any distinct nucleus, being about two minutes 
in diamater. 

CALCULATIONS or Suootinc-Stars.—M. Petit, so well known for his important 
researches on the bolides, or shooting-stars, has calculated two other of these 
meteors, both seen in 1858. The observations relative to that of the 9th December 
present little agreement amongst themselves, and it is only after a long and deli- 
cate discussion that the learned astronomer of Toulouse has been able to draw a 
probable result. The apparent and sensible horizontal velocity of this bolide, 
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distance from the earth, during the first explosions, 5 kilometres. At the Momer, 
of the strongest detonations, which were audible, the meteor appeared to he 
arrested for an instant, and then to blaze out and to burst into numerons frag 
ments, of which one was directed from west to east by the zenith of Sain: 
Gandens, nearly perpendicular to the line of route of the principal aérolith, 
second meteor was seen on the 13th of September, by the Baron de lg Héds 
going from south-east to north-west, passing by the zenith of Hédé. It wag also 
observed at Paris by M. Tremblais. M. Petit gives its velocity as 29, and ite 
clevation at 222 kilometres; but this distance considerably exceeds the heigh: 
usually assigned to our atmosphere. It will be remembered, however, tha 
Secchi has already found, by his observations, more than 180, and that others 
have wished to go still further, to 340 kilometres. 


Recovery or Gop From Puorocraruic Batus.—M. Peligots obtains 4}, 
residue of the precious metals from solutions of their salts which have heen 
employed in photographic operations, by placing in them thin leaf-zine, by whic}, 
the gold and silver are precipitated in a metallic condition. To ascertain jf th. 
precipitation is complete, a small quantity of the liquid is boiled with hydro, 
chloric acid. If any silver is left in it, insoluble chloride of silver will be formed. 
if the precipitate consists of sulphur only, it will disappear before a few drops of 
nitric acid. To the black powder consisting of gold and silver thrown down by 
the zinc some sulphuric acid is added, and it is then washed on a filter, which jx 
afterwards ignited, and the mixed metals, by the addition of carbonate of sod, 
and borax, are melted into an ingot in an earthenware crucible. The metals being 
now treated with nitric acid, furnish nitrate of silver; the gold remaining behind 
in a pulverent condition. 


New Test ror Sutpuvr.—tThe value of any native pyrites for the purpose of 
manufacturing sulphuric acid is necessarily proportionate to the quantity of 
sulphur it contains,—the usual method of proceeding being to roast the pyrites 
or native sulphides and to oxidize the resulting sulphurous vapours by means of 
moist air and oxide of nitrogen. Notwithstanding the great quantities made jy 
this way in England, the analytical process for determining the amount of sulphur, 
although accurate, is troublesome and slow, and requires considerable chemical 
skill. The French chemist Pelouze has devised a simpler and more rapid process 
of alkalimetrical assay, based on the property which chlorate of potash possesses 
in the presence of an alkaline carbonate, of transforming the sulphur of the 
pyrites into sulphuric acid. Pelouze mixes carbonate of soda in excess with the 
chlorate of potash and the pyrites, and exposes the mixture to a dull red heat, 
when the whole of the sulphur passes off as sulphuric acid and unites with a 
part of the alkali, forming sulphate of soda. The excess of the carbonate is 
ascertained by the volume of sulphuric acid required to complete the saturation, 
and this quantity is subtracted from that which has been required to neutraliz 
the whole of the carbonate used, the difference showing the amount of sul. 
phuric acid produced by the pyrites. 


Hypro-oxyGEN Burners.—For those larger and more powerful magic lan. 
thorns which are used for the exhibition of dissolving-views, the oxy-hydrogen 
light has long been employed, although in ignorant hands the methods of using 
the gases was not always free from inconvenience or danger. Mr. Warner,a 
well-known maker of this class of amusing apparatus, has made a modification 
of the hydro-oxygen burner, which not only diminishes the risk of accident toa 
minimum, but materially adds to the effects of the illumination. The gases are 
conveyed unmixed through two orifices at different angles in the burner, so as to 
impinge at the same spot on the surface of a lime-wick, thus effecting ther 
complete admixture and perfect combustion with absolute safety. As a large 
surface of the lime is heated, the illuminating power is consequently very higi, 
and the apparatus is so far under control that the operator is able to vary tle 
intensity of the light in accordance with the requirements of the various slides, 
and effects more natural and pleasing are obtained than with the ordinary hydm. 
oxygen light. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Astronomical Society, Feb. 14. The annual mecting took place under tle 
presidency of Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, who was re-elected, as were also the vice 
presidents, the Astronomer Royal, and Messrs. Carrington, Cayley, and Mam 
The society's gold medal was given to Mr. Warren De la Rue, in recognition df 
his services to astronomical science. In presenting the medal, the presides: 
remarked that Mr. De la Rue had not only for many years conducted the use 
observations made at private observatories, and had directed the resources (i 
a rare mechanical genius to such important improvements in polishing the 
specula of reflecting telescopes and perfecting the mechanical arrangements 
which operations of such refined nicety are performed, as to have drawn hig) 
eulogium from Sir John Herschel and other most eminent authorities ; but 
celestial photography he had made the most important discoveries, and had 
eminently displayed an unfailing fertility of mechanical invention. Wises 
acknowledging the growing vastness of the several departments, even of the 
same science, he had latterly restricted his labours to the delineation of the van 
aspects of the heavenly bodies through the medium of photography ; and * 
special claim to the notice of astronomers rested on these results. His claims 
were not, however, based on an absolute priority of the application of this ar 
known art, but rather that by methods and adaptations peculiarly his own,” 
has been the first to obtain automatic pictures of the sun and moon sufficien*! 
delicate in their details to advance our knowledge regarding the physical characte 
of those bodies, and admitting of measurements astronomically precise. It #8 
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an inspection of Mr. Bond’s photographs of a Lyre and of Castor, in 1840, wae 
| gave theimpulse to Mr.De la Rue’s labours in this direction. In 1852 heavailed his - 
| of the collodion process invented in the preceding year, and obtained good pica 
of the moon. His marked success in his lunar photographs, which possess £7" 
| sharpness and accuracy, is due to his large mirror, of such exquisite defn 
power that but few existing telescopes equal it. By this, brought into igor * 
his own hands and the aid of peculiar machinery of his own contrivance, he ¥ 
| freed from those imperfections in the actinic image inherent on the best re™ ty 
corrected the most accurately for chromatic dispersion. When Mr. eos 
removed to Cranworth, he attached clock-work apparatus to his telescope " 
mechanical problem involved in this was one of extreme complexity, for 00d 
must the motion be perfectly smooth and equable, but it must be 9 
acceleration and retardation to keep pace with the varying velocity of the ye 
in the heavens—a variation compounded of its diurnal motion and its °° 
changing velocity in its orbits. Lastly, by a rare and happy combina" 
chemical and mechanical skill, he has shortened the time necessary me 
exposure of the collodion film ; the final result being that images of the — 
taken in the focus of the mirror, exhibiting details admitting of delineation® 
the microscope, and thereby furnishing means for a more accurate gelenog"” 
than has heretofore existed. 
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Moreover, by stereoscopically combining images of the moon, taken in different 
“~es of her librations, Mr. De la Rue has brought to light details of dykes, 
terraces, furrows, and undulations on the lunar surface, of which no certain know- 
iedge previously existed. ' ‘ 

There is yet another department in celestial photography in which Mr. 
De la Rue stands almost alone,—heliography. 

In 1854 Sir John Herschel recommended that daily photographic records of 
the sun should be taken at some observatory, and the Royal Society granted a 
-am of money to the Kew committee, requesting Mr. De la Rue to administer the 
grant. At first nothing but burnt up pictures could be obtained even with the 
ieast sensitive media that could be procured. Now, by the aid of the photohelio- 
graph devised by him, heliography is the easiest and simplest kind of astro- 
nomical photography, and with this instrument pictures can be obtained by any 
ordinary manipulator. 

In conclusion, Dr. Lee eulogised Mr. De la Ruc’s admirable observation of the 
colar eclipse of 1860, and noticed his ingenious micrometer, by means of which 
ie fully confirms the hypothesis that the coloured protuberances belong to the 
sun, and renders it almost certain that the commonly received diameters both of 
:he sun and the moon require correction. More recently still photographic pic- 
tures of the sun have been obtained, not only exhibiting the well-known mottled 
appearance, but showing traces of Mr. Nasmyth’s “ willow-leaves,’ and, by the 
ad of the stereoscope, rendering it certain that the feculw exist at high 
wevations in the sun’s photosphere. 


Royal Institution.—Dr. Odling lectured on “ Dialysis.” When a vial con- 
taining a solution of some salt or other compound is introduced into a jar of 
water, a portion of the salt passes gradually from the vial into the external water. 
This portion is known as the diffusate. The diffusates yielded by solutions of 
Jiferent substances under precisely the same circumstances vary greatly. Thus 
common salt yields double the amount of diffusate that Epsom salt yields, while 
fpsom salt diffuses twice as rapidly as gum-arabic. When the solution of a salt, 
instead of being placed in a vial, is conveyed by means of a pipette to the bottom 
of a jar of water, the dissolved salt gradually rises through the superincumbent 
water to a height or extent proportional to its diffusibility. 

As a rule, highly diffusive bodies affect the crystalline state, while feebly 
difusive substances are amorphous, and in particular are characterised by their 
capability of forming gelatinous hydrates. Hence the distinction established by 
Vr. Graham between highly diffusible substances, or crystalloids, and feebly dif- 
fusive substances, or colloids. Many substances can exist, both in the crystalloid 
and colloid states, and present two distinct rates of diffusion corresponding 
respectively thereto. 

If diffusion be attributed to a sort of mutual attraction existing between the 
particles of the body which diffuses, and of the water into which it is diffused, it 
is clear that the diffusive attraction of crystalloid particles for water is greater 
than that of colloid particles. Hence it is found that crystalloids can not only 
unite diffusively with free water, but also with water in certain weak forms of 
combination, as it exists in a soft solid, jelly, or membrane. But the diffusion of 
wlloids, which is feeble even in free water, cannot take place at all in the com- 
\ined water of a soft solid. Hence the process of dialysis, which consisis in the 
wparation of a crystalloid from a colloid by the intervention of a moist membrane, 
through which the crystalloid can, and the colloid cannot, diffuse into an excess 
of free water. 

The solution of various colloids has been heretofore affected by means of 
crystalloid chemicals, comprising acids, bases, and salts. By dialysing these 
liquids, the crystalloid reagents diffuse away and leave the colloids in simple 
aqueous solution. Mr. Graham has thus obtained pure colloidal solutions in water 
of numerous mineral and organic substances,—such, for instance, as silica or 
fint, alumina or ruby, tin-stone, haematite, gum, caramel, albumen, &c. These 
colloidal solutions are, for the most part, unstable. Either spontaneously, or on 
the addition of a very minute quantity of some or other chemical reagent, they 
jecticxe, or become converted into solid jellies: 

Ethnological Society, 18th February, 1862.—The paper read was “On the 
Numerals as Evidence of the Progress of Civilization.” By J. Crawfurd, Esq., the 
President of the Society. Numeral terms being most abstract ideas must 
necessarily have been among the Jast invented words of every language. The 
sal condition of a people is, therefore, in a great measure indicated by its 
numeral system. The author proceeded then to apply this test to the different 
races of the human family, beginning with the Australians, amongst whom the 
uumerals appear in the rudest form, and who, in none of their thirty languages, 
have reached the point of counting the fingers, even of one hand. America was 
next taken. As the quinary and denary scales of numeration, or the counting 
of the fingers of one or both hands, prevailed over the whole continent, the 
‘uthor was led to conclude that the American tribes were not so low in civiliza- 
hon a8 the Australians. 
a. hypt oder which, although it once had a wide currency, is now nearly 
~ eg “8 numerals extended to a hundred. The digits have specific names ; 
an Pear ype meagre numbers between ten and twenty are formed by prefixing 
erbray a digits the word “ foot,’’—the framers of the scale, after exhaust- 
pred er ingers, having recourse to that member. The word “ foot” stand- 
ations n sd an important part in the numerical scales of the American 
ore! Rseitnigss ‘house, however, is also used for the score, and the term 

he Merics y signifies “five houses. 

vet ans and } eruvians had a numerical scale corresponding with their 
a shi of the Peruvians extending toa million. The existence of such high 
tivated Gre hy people so rude excites surprise when it is remembered that the cul- 
esti ee and Romans counted no further than a thousand. The explanation 
iad leisure ¢ iat the higher numbers were probably the invention of a class who 

nowledge > were to such studies as astronomy and (astrology, and that a 

i» hee i wh em never extended beyond these parties. 

nd exhibit ite of Negro Africa are as diverse as those of Australia or America, 

great rudeness of structure. Their numerals correspond with this 


Wersity and rudeness. 


eal ae and Abyssinians exhibit a race far more highly endowed. The 
= Amber: nea of Darfur extends to 1,000 ; of Tigre to 10,000 ; and that of 
Yention of “at 000,000. The ancient Egyptian civilization is attested by their 
‘umeral syst oe both symbolic and phonetic ; and is still farther proved by 
riety of ya which extends to 1,000,000. Asia presents a far greater 
‘ anguages oy of social conditions than any other portion of the globe. 
Wide eis | their numerals correspond in variety. But there we find 
Detem, the on peep A distant and distinct races of the same numeral 
termixture wid ' of wide-spread conquests, settlements, and other forms of 
etterprising al eto not have taken place among the rude, impotent, and 
the most ¢j ‘aoe tants of Australia, America, and Africa. The Chinese, by 

hich ig ror “hy zed of all the monosyllabic peoples, have their own system, 
y have ther” decimal ; but, besides specific names for the lower numbers, 
higher up to one thousand millions. 
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Hindustan offers the most remarkable example of a widely diffused system— 
the Sanskrit—which is found not only in the greater number of the languages of 
India, but in the Persian and even the ancient and modern languages of Europe. 
This system counts up to trillions. The people who invented it also invented 
the system of notation by local value, perhaps the greatest benefit which the 
Hindoos have conferred on civilization. 

In one of the most ancient and highest civilizations of the East, the Persians, 
the numeral system reckons, even at the present day, no further than a thousand. 
Up to one hundred the terms are substantially Sanskrit, which, indeed, is no 
other than was to be expected if Persia were, as is now generally believed, the 
original seat of the people with whom that tongue was the vernacular speech. 
The Arab terms are substantially, although not literally, the same as those of the 
Hebrews ; and it seems probable that these borrowed their numerals from the 
latter. But the same numerals exist in the Babylonian tongue; and it may be, 
indeed, that both Jews and Arabs received them trom the Assyrians, a people of 
far more ancient civilization. 

Finally, the author examined the numerals of Europe. The Greek are essen- 
tially Sanscrit up to ten; the hundred, thousand, and myriad being native. The 
inference is that either the Greeks were in a very rude state when these low 
numbers satisfied their wants, or that the nations which spoke Sanskrit dialects 
had, at the time of intercommunication with them, no higher numbers to bestow. 
The Latin numerals resemble the Greek, counting as far as a thousand; but not 
to ten-thousands or myriads, as the Greeks latterly counted,—evidence this 
that the Grecian numerals were adopted by the Latins at a very early time. 
The German or Teutonic are essentially the same as those of the Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit, as far as the digits. The restriction of the foreign termns to these 
would seem to imply that the system was introduced at an early and rnde period 
of society. Of the Celtic languages, embracing the Welsh and Armorican, and 
the Irish and Gaelic dialects, although there are great corruptions in the words, 
the author believed the numerals bad been adopted directly from the Latin in 
comparatively modern times. 

While this system of numeration prevails amongst so many of the languages of 
Europe, there are some which have no vestiges of it, such as the Hungarian, the 
Russian, and other Sclavonian tongues, the Lap, and, in the very centre of 
Europe, the Basque. What was the original, however, of a system of such 
general currency, is acurious and interesting question. The system itself extends 
from Bengal to Spain and Ireland, and appears in its most perfect form in a dead 
tongue—the Sanskrit—now considered to have been the language of a nation 
whose parent country we can only guess at, and of whose conquests and migra- 
tions we know nothing beyond what we can infer from the dissemination of their 
specch. The inference that this system originated with that people is corroborated 
by finding that it is generally corrupted in proportion as we recede from their 
supposed seat in Central Asia. 

‘The author’s conclusions were that each tribe invented its own numerals, and 
that, although these were the most recently invented portions of speech, yet 
such is their antiquity, that in no case can we trace their first invention, and 
but in rare instances even the etymology of the terms composing them; and 
that therefore they must be considered as evidence of the unfathomable antiquity 
of man. 

The second paper read was by Mr. W. Bollaert, on an “ Idol Human Head of 
the Jivaro Indians of the Ecuador,” exhibited by Don Ramon da Silva Ferro, 
Chilian Consul in London. The Jivaros decapitate their prisoners killed in battle ; 
and from the head of those selected for idols they abstract the skull and its con- 
tents, reducing the skin, by means of a heated stone, to about one-third the 
natural dimensions. The teatures, thus reduced to infantile proportions, are 
perfectly preserved, which, with the long-flowing hair, gives the idol a remarkably 
strange appearance. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Tue history of the expedition into Central Asia is about to be published by 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley, written by Lieut.-Colonel Torrens, under the title of 
‘Travels in Ladik, Tartary, and Kashmir.’ The work will be fully illustrated, 
and Lord William Hay is to detail his account of the finding the note-book of the 
unfortunate Adolphe Schalgenweit. 

It would seem that a publisher might almost commence business only to 
produce new editions of the “ Waverley Novels.’ We hear that Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, sold 20,000 copies of the first volume of their 
new shilling edition. 

Messrs. Low & Son are preparing to publish a “‘ History of New South Wales, 
from the Discovery of Australia in 1616, to the Present Time,” to be written by 
Roderick Flanagan. In the course of the present month Mr. Sampson Low, jun., 
will issue his report of “ The Charities of London in 1861.” 

Messrs. Smith & Elder are about to publish a work by Major Henry Shake- 
speare, late Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force, on “The Wild Sports of 
India.” The work is not entirely new, an edition having appeared before; but 
the author has added so much new matter, and given such detailed instructions 
to the sportsman, and remarks on the breeding and rearing of horses, with other 
matter, as to render it almost a new work. 

A second edition of Mr. Michell’s “ Wreck of the Homeward Bound” is in the 

ores. 
A work of great literary interest is to appear in a few days, published by 
Messrs. Tinsley, Brothers, by the late Major-General Sir James Carmichael 
Smyth, and now edited by his son, Sir James Carmichael, Bart. The work is 
entitled, “ Précis of the War in Canada from 1755, to the Treaty of Ghent 
in 1814.” Sir James C. Smyth was sent to Canada in 1825, by the late Duke 
of Wellington, to report on the strength and defences of that colony, and to show 
how it might best be secured against invasion. The information collected by 
Sir James was thought so valuable by the duke, that he ordered a few copies to 
be printed for circulation among official people only, who were requested to regard 
it as confidential. 

Mr. Hardwicke will publish immediately a new work by Mr. P. L. Simmonds, 
on “The Utilization of Waste and Undeveloped Products.” 

The Athenaeum records the death of one who, though not directly, was inci- 
dentally connected with literature, Miss Woodfall, the daughter of Henry Sampson 
Woodfall, the first publisher of Junius’s Letters. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce some important works for “immediate publica- 
tion. They comprise the ‘ Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Robert Story,” in 
which will be given the accounts of the “ Row Controversy,” the rise of the 
Irvingite movement, and the early history of the Free Church ; a second edition of 
Mr. Kingsley’s “Alton Locke,” uniform with “Westward Ho!” “ Religio Chemici,” 
by the Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, Mr. 
George Wilson; a volume ef Poems by David Gray, with a preface by Monckton 
Milnes; a third and cheap edition of Mr. Nassau Simpkinson’s “ Memoir of 
George Wagner,” the celebrated minister at Brighton; and, uniform with the 
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* Golden Treasury,” the “‘ Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come,” by John Bunyan. 

Mr. Triibner has in the press the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of “ Rig- 
Veda-Sanhita,” a collection ot Hindu hymns, translated from the original Sanskrit 
by the late Horace H. Wilson. This work constitutes the fifth to eighth ashtakas, 
or books, of the “ Rig-Veda,” the old authority for the religious and social 
institutions of the Hindus. This work is to be edited by Mr. James Ballantyne. 

On Monday, February 24th, Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson dispose of a very 
select and valuable cabinet of coins, the property of Octavius Borrell, Esq., of 
Smyrna, comprising many important, rare, and beautiful examples of the Greek 
series, in the different metals, including the gold octodrachm of Berenice, of the 
highest order of rarity. And on Tuesday the 25th, the firm commence a seven days’ 
sale of a most extraordinary collection of valuable coins and medals, comprising 
ew of almost every class, formed by the late Henry Pershouse and E. 

reherne. Some beautiful gold Roman medallions, denarii, A“s grave, and large 
brase, and medals, including the Napoleon series, will be found in this collection, 
which might almost be called unique. 

A very remarkable picture, of great antiquity, is to be sold at Messrs. Lumley’s 
rooms in Chancery-lane, on Wednesday, the 26th. The work is attributed, on 
the authority of certain documents, as also of inscriptions ou the back of the 
copper-plate on which it is painted, to no less a hand than that of St. Luke the 
Evangelist. The modern testimony and favourable opinions of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti and other learned men are adduced in support of this hypothesis; but 
Messrs. Lumley, desiring to keep within the bounds of moderation, content them- 
selves with putting forward the picture as ‘‘a most extraordinary relic of a 
bygone age.” 

For the last twenty years Dr. Mettenleiter, of Regensburg, has been engaged 
upon a copious life of Joseph Haydn, the composer; the first two volumes are 
now announced, the work to be completed in four volumes. 

The Committee for Literary Property held its final meeting during the past 
week in Paris. It is thought that it has decided in favour of perpetuity, with 
certain reserves of expropriation in favour of the public ‘ domaine.” The most 
intelligent editors have taken part in the discussion, and gave proofs of great 
disinterestedness and very elevated views. M. Amyot, among others, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on “ Literary Property,” in which he gives the entire project 
of the law. 

An amusing squib has lately appeared at Oxford, which may be attributed, we 
believe, to a very learned scholar, who is also one of our ablest statesmen. 
Carried away by the high spirits consequent upon having fairly launched a pro- 
found work on which he must have been long engaged, he has in the most 
unprovoked manner flung a firework among the decipherers of old-world 
inscriptions. In a pamphlet, entitled “ Inscriptio Antiqua, in agro Bruttio nuper 
reperta. Edidit et interpretatus est J. Brownius,” he twists out of our old 
acquaintance, Hey diddle diddle, &c., an esoteric meaning. Arranging it 

HEYDIDDLEDIDDLE 

THECATAN DTHEFIDDDLE 

THECOUIUMPEDOVERTHEMOON, &c. 
he proceeds to divide it into separate words and to interpret them by their 
analogies with other tongues. Hey is probably hejus, a noble Italian; diddle is 
evidently akin to dedit : the, a word whose frequent repetition proves its impor- 
tance, is undoubtedly the same as deus: catand must be a form of quotannis ; 
covium is a place where several roads meet, like bivium, trivium, &e. And so he 
eventually produces a sonorous inscription, interpreted in a most satisfactory 
manner. We are glad ‘o see that at least one member of the Ministry is in 
excellent spirits. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. WALLACk’s new comic opera has been put in rehearsal at the Royal English 
Opera, Covent Garden. The music is said to be of a light description, containing 
but few choruses and concerted pieces. The title of the piece has not yet 
transpired. 

The first concert of the Musical Society of London is announced to take place 
on the 12th of March. Herr Joachim will play his own concerto for the violin. 
Madame Rudersdorff and Signor Belletti are the vocalists of the evening. The 
overture to “ Die Zauberflite,” Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, and Beethoven’s 
“ Leonora,” form part of the programme. 


We hear that a son of the late M. Jullien having just returned from the 
Continent, intends giving some Concerts during the ensuing season. M. Jullien, 
* fils,” brings with him some compositions of a lively and brilliant character, 
and we doubt not that the “ prestige” attached to the name of the popular 
and unfortunate “ chef d’orchestre” will be the means of evoking the interest 
and sympathy of the English public in behalf of the new undertaking. 


Madame Lemmens-Sherrington has appeared with the greatest success at 
some concerts in Holland. 

The Viennese “ Minnergesang Verein” propose paying London a visit, to give 
Concerts during the time of the International Exhibiton.—Let Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir look to their laurels. 


M. Sainton’s classical chamber concerts will commence on the 4th of March, 
and be held at his own residence, 5, Upper Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square. 
M. Sainton will be assisted by Messrs. Pollitzer, Doyle, Webb, Paque, and 
Piatti. 

At the last pianoforte performance of Herr Pauer, a sonata, by Sebastian Bach, 
for clavichord and viola di gamba, the latter instrument, played by Mr. Henry 
Webb, created great interest. The viola di gamba has more of the tone and form 
of the violoncello than of the tenor. It possesses six strings. Mr. Webb had 
the greatest difficulty in discovering and mastering the technical characteristics 
of the instrument, the viola di gamba being entirely out of use at the present 
day. It was played upon for the last time at one of the ancient concerts when 
Sir Henry Bishop was the conductor, the concert taking place under the direction 
of the late Prince Consort. 


of the Conservatoire in Paris, we read the following title :——‘‘ Ouverture de Jubel 
de Weber.” We fancy the Parisians will find it easier to understand the music 
than the name of Weber’s overture. 


| ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 P.M. 
Among other compositions, announced in the programme of the last concert 





Madame Miolan-Carvalho has, it is said, entered into an engagement with the | 


Director of the Opera Comique. 
at the Theatre Italien, with Madlle. Trebelli in the principal part. 


The King of Hanover has subscribed 1,000 thalers to the Marschner Testi- 
moral. 


Rossini’s Opera, “ Tancredi,”’ will be produced | 


| 
| 





—————=} 
« Les Huguenots” has been represented, for the first time, at the San Carin 
at Naples, with Madame Lotti della Santa as Valentine, and Signor Tiberin; “ 


































































































Raoul. The Italian journals speak in the most eulogistic terms of their Tespectiys 
performances. In the duet of the fourth act, “‘ Le passioni da cui sono aos... | 
Valentina e Raul, agitavano pure il pubblico, ed un fremito scorreva per tut; FA 
petti.” Bened 
NEW 
THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. hy 
. be 
Tue death of Mrs. Bradshaw, the once famed Miss M. Tree, who made the sti) port 
well-known ballad of “Home, Sweet Home” popular some forty years ging 
has withdrawn Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean from Drury Lane for the week, Mrs The 
Bradshaw being a sister of Mrs. Kean. On Monday, Mr. Kean in jhe _ 
Hamlet, when he will challenge the admirers of the new style of representin Father 
the part by no doubt rigidly adhering to the old stage conventional and trag, Hyland 
tional reading. tha 
On Monday, at the Olympic, Mr. Robson appears in an original one-act dram, 0'Coan 
entitled “ The Father of a Fairy.” Miss Amy Sedgwick also returns to poe 
boards, and will shortly appear in a drama preparing for her by Mr. Oxenford. Gulliver 
At the Strand Theatre, on Monday, a new farce will be produced, entitle, ooked 
“ Caught in a Line; or, the unrivalled Blondin.” paises 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, who have worked successfully for some months " 
at their present entertainment, are about greatly to modify, if not entirely ;, Lord Di 
supersede it, by a new libretto. 4 nightly f 
A Mr. Gilbert Howard gives an entertainment on Saturday evenings, at th, RICAN ( 
St. James’s Hall, entitled “A Medley Musical Masqué,” in which he assumes pee aed 
some dozen personations, and sings illustrative songs, after the approved fashioy, a a 
and with the average capacity. OL 
at 8, 
On Tuesda 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. by Pre 
From FEBRUARY l4ra to FEBRUARY 20ru. misty, an 
Barham (J.). Improved Monotessaron: the | Hunt (Leigh). The Cosreqpentenes of, Ty Folegren 
Life of Christ from the Four Gospels. vols. crown 8vo. cloth. £1. 4s. don Stereo: 
18mo. 3s. 6d. ' : Hastings (John). An Inquiry into the Vay Musical Ex 
Brown (John). Course of Drawing for Primary of the Excreta of Reptiles in Phthisis, Poy at 9. —Lect 
Schools, Part I. 6s. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Professor J 
Part II. 8s. Jackson’s Sinfulness of Little Sins. Eleventi 2.—Spiendi 
Bailey (S8.). On Received Texts of Shaks- edition. 1s. colm, E'sq.- 
peare’s Dramatic Works. 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. Lock’s Essay on the Human Understandiny and 7 till 10 
Bradley (J.). Elements of Geometrical Draw- Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. eee eh 
ings. Oblong folio, half-bound. 1ts. Lauchlan (Rev. J. M.). The Dean of Li R 
Beamish (R.). Life of Sir M. I. Brunel, C.E. more’s Book. 12s. \ - é 
8vo. cloth. 14s. Lytton (Sir B. B.). A Strange Story. Thi ate Mr. 
Churchill (Col.). Druses and the Maronites, edition. Two vols. Post 8vo. cloth. £).% me MEN’ 
1840 to 1860. Second edition. 5s. Marryatt (Horace). One Year in Swede, oe U 
Mount Lebanon. Four vols. 8vo. Two vols. Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 8s. GENT ROY 
£1. 5s. Neale (Rev. J. M.). Hymns for the Easten Stall-ch STR 
Dickens (Charles). Dombey & Son. Vol. II. Church. 32mo. cloth. 2s, 6d. Gall “chairs, 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Page (D.). Introductory Text - Book sarees ’ = 
Dickson (W. P.). Momson’s History of eology. Fifth edition. 1s. 9d, “ Man RS 
Rome. Two vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 18s. Schneider (C. H.). The Edinburgh Hig ule een mw 
Drayson (A. W.). The Common Sights in School French Manual. Third edition. & - MARK. 
the Heavens. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 8s. Shakspeare (Major). Wild Sports of Inds. WEDNESD 
Denton (Rev. W). A Commentary on the Second edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s, SATURD ; 
Gospels for the Sunday. 8vo. cloth. 14s. The Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter; cr, at the Gall : 
Edgar (J. G.). Memorable Events of Modern Did St. Peter ever leave the Earth ? Secon pa: ery 
History. Post Svc. cloth. 6s. 6d. edition. 8vo. cloth. 6s. —=} 
Gales (C. P.). Law of Easements. Third The Carterets ; or, Country Pleasures, Crom HA R 
edition. 8vo.cloth. £1. 8vo. cloth. 3s, 6d. ( 
Gardner (W. J.). Public Health in Relation Tudor (O. D.). Law of Charitable Truss, 
to Air and Water. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. ‘ may, Ca ag ie. a * te Ba manber 
Gifts and Graces. By Author of ‘* The Rose Jnwin (W. 8.). Spelling and Pronounciste mach i 
and the Lotus.” Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. : par are now | 
Arithmetical Cards. Eighteen = wovernors res 
Gurney (J. H.). Sermons for Twenty Sun- Packet. 3s. benevolent, wh 
days. Second edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. Williams (Rev. R.). Defence of. By. J.! at the Hospits 
Guernsey (E.). Homeopathic Domestic Stephen. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. rummond, 4 
Practice. Third edition. 5s. Williams (Monier) and Cotton Mather. | street; and thy 
Howlett (Rev. J. G.). Thoughts upon | ed Hindustani Grammar, |im 
Thoughts for Young Men. Fifth edition. 2s. cloth. 65s. — 
Howlett (J. H.). Instructions upon Reading Wilberforce (8. W.). The Rocky Isis OSPIT 
the Liturgy. Abridged edition. 3s. 6d. 18mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. DISEA 
eeeneiaemainiieniaiaaaiine — —= One eighth o 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monnay. ; 
GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 8} p.w. 1. ‘ Report on the Brazilian Proms’ 


9, “Ty 











the Parana.” By the Hon. H. P. Vereker, H.B.M. Consul at Rio Grande do Sul. “= ite 

Republic of Nicaragua.’ By G. R. Perry, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul for that State. 3.‘ Pow. OYAL F 

Transit Route through Central America, by way of Nicaragua.” By Capt. Bedford Pim,” Sick 
. » &n¢ 





























F.R.G.S. 
ACTUARIES—12, St. James’s-square, at 7 P.M. 


of the number 
Mt their j 


‘On the Principles on which the Funds / 














Life Assurance Societies should be invested.” By A. H. Bailley, Esq. . P publlie for eerati 
MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} p.m. Third Lettsomisn Lectutt relieve the | Yoty 
‘* Lithothrity—its Practical Application.”” By H. Thompson, F.R.C.S. ontribution® 
Esq. Win 03} 

TuRsDay. ‘4-» Nicholas.) 
‘ ac, “1a 

CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 P.M. Renewed Disa aC, Herries & 






on Mr. Samuda’s Paper ‘ On Iron-plated Ships.” 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8 P.M. 1 
ZOOLOGICAL—11, Hanover-square, at9 p.m. Mr. Hewitson, on ‘‘ New Butterfies * 
Mr. Wallace’s Collection.”” Letter from Mr. Bennett. And other papers. the Pi 
ROYAL INSTITUTION —Albemarle-street, at 3 e.m. Mr, John Marshall. “ On 
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ology of the Senses.”’ Dn Tras 
WEDNESDAY. ART UN 

ROYAL LITERATURE.—St. Martin’s-place, at 4} p.w. a _ thibitiong ut 
GEOLOGICAL.—Burlington House, at8 p.w. 1. ‘*On the Drift containing Arcti¢ © Pri ‘, Ev 


“ae, and, in 


other Fossil Remains, in the Neighbourhood of Wolverhampton.” By the Rev. Pas ‘ portant Li 

M.A., F.G.8. 2. “On Split Erratic Blocks.” By James Smith, Esq., F.R.5» *\%y Meture by Pre ' 
‘On the Ice-worn Rocks of Scotland.” By T. F. Jamieson, Esq., F.G.8. 4 py Pe le,” now red, 
Glacial Origin of certain Lakes in Switzerland, Wales, Scotland, and elsewhere. © ready 










A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., F G.S. 


no 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—32, Sackville-street, at 8} p.m. ‘On a Rom’, 44, West « 
dedicated to the Deus Irivii, discovered in Herefordshire.” By T. Wright, Eisai “re 


Expense Roll of Joanna de Valencia, Countess of Pembroke.”’ By the Rev. C. 


THURSDAY. 
General Sabine, P.R.S. ‘ 
clusions derived from the Photographic Records of the Kew Declinometer ! 
1559, 1860, and 1861." “On the Action of Chloride of Iodine on Iodide © 
Propylene Gas.” By Professor Maxwell Simpson. 
ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} p.m. 
PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 P.M. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. 


Fripay. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 P.M. 
A. E. Durham, Esq. 
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“On Heat.” By Professr 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. 
T. Chorlev 
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oYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 

NE and Mr. W. HARRISON. | Immense success of Mr. J. 
py? jict’s opera, entitled the Lily of Killarney. Another 
Beer OPERA in three Acts. With the great Pantomime of 
NEV every evening. Wonderful combination of attrac- 


the -— MONDAY, February 24th, and during the week, 
ton he performed the New and Original Opera in three acts, 
will 


eatitled, THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


tto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
The Li phd Benedict ; Danny Man, Mr. Santley ; Har- 
the } Cregan, Mr. Henry Haigh; Mr. Corrigan, Mr. E. Dussek; 
— Tom, Mr. Patey; Mr. O’Moore, Mr. C. Lyall; Mr. 
F — d Creagh, Mr. Wallworth; and Myles-na-Coppaleen, 
Hylew Harnson. Anne Chute, Miss Jessie McLean; Mrs. 
Mr. n, Miss Susan Pyne ; Sheelah, Miss Topham; and Eily 
Crees nor (the Lily of Killarney, or the Colleen Bawn), Miss 
Q'Con Pyne. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. After which 
ered Comie Pantomime of “HARLEQUIN GULLIVER.” 
eh r. W. H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, Mdlle. La- 
or eat “The Box Office open daily from 10 till5. Places 
et without charge. Commence at Seven. 


NHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Immense success and attraction of Mr. SOTHERN, as 
[ord Dundreary. The reading ‘‘Brother Sam’s’’ letter 
nightly encored. LAST WEEK of the PANTOMIME. 
MONDAY, February 24, and during the week OUR AME- 
RICAN COUSIN, Mr. Buckstone,-Mr. Sothern, Mr. Chere 
dale, Mrs.C. Young, Miss M. Oliver, &ec., with the PAN- 
TOMIME of LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


OLYTECHNIC.—Next Monday Evening, 
P at 8, Reading from **Othello,’””’ by Miss K. Hickson.— 
On Tuesday and Friday Evenings, and Saturday at 3, Lecture 
by Professor J. H. Pepper, on the ‘‘ Magnificent Field of Dis- 
covery opened out by the New Terrestrial and Stella Che- 
mistry, and Experiments of Bunsen and Kirchhoff.’ On Tues- 
day, Thursday,and Saturday, at Zand } past 7, beautiful series of 
Photographs of ‘‘ Scenes in America,’ by Mr. England, Lon- 
don Stereoscopic Company.—Modern Magic, by Mr. Matthews. 
Musical Entertainment by G. A. Cooper, Esq., every Evening 
at ¢.—Lectures on the Armstrong and Whitworth Guns, by 
Professor J. H. Pepper, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 
2.—Spiendid Series of Dissolving Views, by James D. Mal- 
colm, Esq.—All the other Entertainments.—Open 12 till 5, 
and 7 till 10. 


\e and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
1 Mr. JOHN PARRY, give their ‘‘ POPULAR ENTER- 
TAINMENT” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, 
at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, RE- 
GENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; 
Stall-chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the 
Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent- 
street. MRS.GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, 
“Mamma wen’t bring me out’). Mr. JOHN PARRY will 
relate musically the vicissitudes of a ‘‘COLLEEN BAWN.” 
Mr. MARK LEMON “ ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o'clock ; 
SATURDAY EVENING at Eight. Stalls secured in advance 
at the Gallery. 














(SHARING -OCROSS HOSPITAL, 
WEST STRAND. 

The number of sick and disabled applicants at this Charity 
being much increased by the greater privations to which the 
poor are now liable, and by the inclemency of the season, the 
Governors respectfully solicit the ASSISTANCE of the 
beuevolent, which will be thankfully received by the Secretary 
at the Hospital; and by Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand; Messrs. 
Drummond, 49, Charing-cross; Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet- 
street; and through all the principal Bankers. 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 








OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8.W. 
Une eighth of the entire mortality of the country results 
from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast 
bumber of sick persons seeking the benefits of this special 
Charity, particularly in the winter months, when cold, want, 
and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings. To turn them 
away would be cruel; to keep all the wards open money is 
required, and is earnestly solicited. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





OY AL FREE HOSPITAL, for the Destitute, 
of the ore and Diseased, Gray’s-Inn-road.—In consequence 
i the mver of wretched applicants, the Weekly Board feel 
publ ¢f mperative duty to make an earnest APPEAL to the 
Selieve ra mned support to enable them to admit and 

Seats Cistressing cases that daily present themselves. 
Fs Nich, — received by the Treasurer, Edward Masterman, 
n a b as-lane ; also by Messrs. Coutts & Co., Drummond 
Baith” p ries & Co., Ransom & Co., Prescott, Grote, & Co., 
pone, & Co., Glyn & Co., Jones Loyd & Co., Barclay 
noes ton ee Williams, Deacon, & Co., Overend, 
+ Liver 7: Nisbet & Co., Berners-street; J. Barned & 
pool; and at the Hospital, from 10 till 5. 
STANFORD 8. SMITH, Sec. 


; hh = -—— 
ART | NION OF LONDON.—Subscription, 
thibitions —e- Prizeholders select from the Public 
Prize, and. in adie. Subscriber has a chance of a valuable 
bportant Li addition, receives an Impression of a large and 
Picture by Fred, Gornine,by C. W. Sharpe, from the original 
le” a 3 a, oodall, A.R.A. i “ ising } “a 
i,” now ready for dntinany. ,» entitle Raising the May 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK } 


— 





Honorary 


#4, West Stran. Secretaries. 


1, February, 1862, 
INE > TAT TIA ae 

| Teter UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
ctures of t Sanene for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
“ur B. Lan ‘mortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 





the day. ie aad engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
. ow de i" set of four) to subscribers for one 


Prospectuses on application. Agents 


rovinces.—J,.T. J ERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 


“Street, E.C 


» fer 


behur 





| DE BEAUREGARD. 


© forward his add 





, -If he will kindly 
Bboy evinw, 11 ress to W. LITTLE, Esq., Manager, 
“nse for the incor’. -vuthampton-street, London, the 
Pual, to euable the = of which has been remitted to the 
cerning his “Des © Advertiser to communicate with him 
*saturated Gas,” it would oblige W. A. 
















ODDESDEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 

FIVE PUPILS were sent up from the above School at 
Christmas to the Cambridge Middle Class Examination with 
the following results :— 

W. M. Johnson, Valparaiso, 8. America, passed in honours, 

J.T. Archer, ann. 

A. Paxon, Twickenham. 

E. B. Souper, Perth, W. Australia. 

M. M. Thompson, London. 

A Prospectus of the School, containing Terms and full par- 
ticulars, may be had on application to the Principals, 


Messrs. HASLEWOOD & LUPTON. 


Passed. 








NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 








WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 
Policies granted against ACCIDEN'IS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 





HE LIBRARY COMPANY, LIMITED.— 
NO APPLICATION FOR SHARES carrying the pri- 
vileges named in the Prospectus of this Company will be 
received after MONDAY, the 3rd MARCH next, 
Oftices—Cannon-row, 8.W. By Order. 
Feb. 14, 1862. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 


12, St. James’s-square, S.W., London. 
President—The EARL OF CLARENDON, 


Vice-Presidents. 





The Marquis of Lansdowne. | The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Ear! Stanhope. His ExcellencyM.VandeWeyer 
Trustees. 
The Ear) of Clarendon. | G. Grote, Esq. 
Lord Lyttelton. 

Committee. 
J. Alderson, M.D. | TT. H. Key, Esq. 


Rey. John Barlow. 

Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. 
Beriah Botfield, Ksq., M.P. 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield. 

E. H. yet Esq. 
Thomas Cariyle, Esq. 

John Forster, Esq. 

A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 
Arthur Helps, Esq. 
Leonard Horner, Esq. Hon. E, Twisleton. 

W. B. Hodge, Esq. Travers Twiss, LL.D., Q.C. 


Secretary and Librarian—Robert Harrison. 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Cata- 
logue, 7s. 6d. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country Mem- 
bers, Ten to Residents in Town. Reading-Room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectuses on application, 


Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, 
3art., M.P 

Herman Merivale, C.B. 

The Very Rev. Dean Milman. 

R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

RK. Phillimore, LL.D., Q.C. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's 

Godwin Smith, Esq. 

The Very Rev. Dean Trench. 





EPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No, 270, STRAND, LONDON. 

D. NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public 
to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, both old 
and new, and in every branch of Literature and Science. His 
Stock (which in some departments is the most extensive in 
England) is being continually augmented by weekly and semi- 
weeky importations from France and Germany, and by fre- 
quent arrivals from other parts of the Continent. 

All Orders for Books not in steck can be executed within the 
shortest possible time, and Periodicals aud Newspapers sup- 
plied by post or otherwise, with the utmost punctuality and 
despatch. 

The following catalogues of Modern Books have recently 
been published, and may be had gratis for one postage stamp :— 
Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 

Il,—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russ.an, 
and Northern Literature. 

Ill.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 

IV.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions. 

A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen 
- memgghng Typgs, and edvhalion for authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


Pp & S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 





OLLARD AND COLLARD'’S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,@ROSVENOR- 
STREET, BOND.STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 

—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 
(SF IELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pecneeases by Her Majesty's 


Laundress to be the finest Starch sh used,—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. ne © . 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1853 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
248. and 30s, per dos. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 428. 48s. 608.728. ,, 

Good Dinner Sherry ................6.000008 248.308. ,, 

7 Pale, Golden, or Brown 
Seer 36s. 428.488. ,, 


rry 

Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 308. 368, 488. 608. to 1208, ,, 
Sparkling dittO ..........ccccsceeeeeees 60s. 668.788. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.788, ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72. per dozen, 


On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a _ List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
y 


diately 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, Mw oapry no additional 
building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 
PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 





DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estasiisugp A.D. 1700, 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 


more than 150 years, remairs unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the prices for ieapyhondled Knives 
—each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted :— 


sds. d.8dsd 6s. & &. 
Table Knives per doz.j14 0/16 0 | 19 0| 23 Of] 25/29) 33 
Dessert ditto aD 0} 12 4 15 0118 0} 20) 23 | 39 
Carvers, Joint, per pair] 4 6; 5 6! 6 6) 7 6] 8) 9) 11 








ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES. 


DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 
are continually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
Electro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 


£s Laks. Le. Ls. La. 

Britannia Metal, set cf 5... 3 0 3 63104 0510 515 
a a » 6... 4 6 413 68 015 8&7 77:17 
Block Tin, set of 6... 018}110 2 02 22 8 217 
90 9 oo 6 7l lewe oet 2 ODS OB 18'317'3 4314 
Electro Plate, setof4 ...)112 8121214 015 015 1626 O 


| he 'TRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 
The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. 
Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 























Fippus. Respev. Kina's. |Liny. 
ome é oe f . | 
Sm i | 2 isifial ~ 
Sa isis |f1i8i8) & 
4/8] 2 |S/z\s/ 
is a | o | 
s. d.; s.] &. 4. . 8. a. 
Table Spoons, per doz. 33. 0/| #0 +t 531} 54/) 66) 53 
Table Forks 9 31 0} 38 | 46 | 56) 54] 64) 56 
Deasert Forks ,, 23 0) 2 $2 | #0 | 37 | 46 | 4) 
Dessert Spoons ,, 24 0} 30} 82 | 42 37) 48] 43 
Tea Spoons aa (14 6 18 22 || 26/32! 2 


DEANE & CO.’8 NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on application, 
or post free. 





DEANE & CO. (Opening to the Monument), 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
Established A.D, 1700, 
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EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, bo marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from............ fs. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each, 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pule Colza Oi) ...... ipheebsanniectipintenenscais 4s. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 128. 3d. to 358. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 60s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s8.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by t. It contains upwards of 
600 Iustrations of his ‘limited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street! ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘* Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts ~ private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.’’ 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials, 


CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


\ ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
1 250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease, 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
reinedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GRNERAL DEDILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—* I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F°R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘*I deem the Cod 
Liver Oi] sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medical 
efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘The Spas of Ger- 
many.”-—-‘* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” 


Dra. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘tI invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’'s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending 8 genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.” 


De. ps Joxcn’s Lient-Brownx Cop Liver Orr is sold 
only in lwprxiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C, 





Cavriox.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 

Sole Magufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s, 0d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free, 


LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS 


OF THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 








! Dover. CaRDIGANSHIRE— ABERDEENSHIRE ~— 
, ENGLAND. Dungeness. Cardigan. 95 Fraserburgh, 
NorTHUMBERLAND— | Svssex— 70 Aberystwith. Forrar— 

1 Berwick-on-Tweed, | Camber. MERION ETHSHIRE— Buddon Ness 
North Sunderland. =| 40 Rve. Aberdovey. Dundee, 
Boulmer. Hastings. Barmouth. FirrsHire— 
Alnmouth, East bourne. CARNARVONSHIRE— St. Andrew’s, 

5 Hauxley. Newhaven. Portmadoc. HaDDINGTONSH IRE 
Newbiggin. Brighton. Orme’s Head, North Berwick, 
Cullercoats. 45 Selsey. ANGLESEY— 

Tynemouth. Istz or WicutT— 75 Lianddwyn. IRELAND 
Dvsnaw— Brighstone Grange. Rhoscolyn. . 
Whitburn. Brooke Holvhead. Co. ANTRIM— 

10 Seaton Carew. | Gusraxszr— Cemlyn. 100 Portrush, 

Yorksurrr— St. Sampson’s, Moeltre. Co. Dowx— 
Middlesborough, | Dorser— 80 Penmon. Groomsport, 
Redcar. Lyme Regis. FLINTSHIRE— Tyrella. 
Saltburn. | Sovrn Devorn— Rhy! (Tubular), Newcastle, 
Whitby. | 50 Exmouth. LaNCASHIRE— Co. Lourn— 

15 Scarborough. | Teignmouth, Southport. Dundalk. 
Filey. Plymouth, Lytham. 105 Drogheda, 
Bridlington. | CorwwaLL— Fleetwood, Co. Dustin— 
Hornsea, Fowey. CUMBERLAND— Skerries. 

Norrotk— Lisera. 85 Silloth. Howth. 
Blakeney. 55 Penzance. IsLz oF Man— Pool Beg. 

20 Cromer. Senenm Cove. Castletown, Kingstown, 
——- Se Tvee Co. bg Sa 

acton. r af 110 Wicklow. 
Palling. i a iy SCOTLAND. Arklow. 
Winterton. 60 Bude Haven Co. WExrorp— 
25 Caistor. Norra Drvoxr— KIRK CUDBRIGHT— Cahore, 
Yarmouth, No, 1. . Appledore Kirkcudbright. Wexford, No, 1, 
= No, 2. Breeton. AYRSHIRE— Rosslare Fort, No, 2 
Sorsenn— ‘ waiee ort. 115 Carnsore. 
westo q . rvine, r 
Pakefield. GLAMORGANSHIRE— ARGYLESHIRE— Co. W Serta 

30 Southwold. Penarth. 90 Cantire. Dungarvan 
Thorpeness, No. 1. Porthcawl. CAITHNESS-SHIRE— ye ce ’ 

- No, 2. CaRMARTHENSHIRE— Thurso. . 
Aldborough. 65 Llanelly. ELGINsHIRE— Co, Corx— 

Kgeyt— | Carmarthen Bay. Lossiemouth, - Youghal. 
Kingsgate, PEMBROKESHIRE— BaNFYSHIRE— 120 Ballycotton, 

35 Margate. Tenby. Buckie, Co. Mayo— 
Walmer. Fishguard. Banff. 121 Westport. 














THE FOLLOWING ARE EXTRACTS FROM THE GENERAL RULES OF MANAGEMENT :— 


“ Each Life-boat to have a Coxswain Superintendent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8. 

“The Life-boat to be regularly taken afloat for exercise once every quarter, fully manned and equipped, 
so that the Crew may be familiar with her qualities and proper management. On every occasion of exercise, 
the men to be paid 5s. each in stormy weather, and 3s. each in fine weather; and on every occasion « 
going off to a Wreck to save Life, each of the Crew to receive 10s. by day and £1 by night, and equal 
shares of any Local Subscriptions which may be raised to reward any special act of gallantry or exertion. 

“ The Crew are provided with Life-belts. The Coxswain is required to keep a list of all the Lile-loa 
Stores, which are to be examined once a quarter by the Local Committee, in order to their being repaire(, 
or re-placed, if in the least degree in a doubtful condition. 

“The Life-boat to be kept on her Carriage, in the Boat-house, with all her gear in her ready for wv. 
Signals are agreed upon for calling the Life-boats’ Crews together; and immediately on intimation o's 
Wreck, or Vessel in distress, the Coxswain is to muster his Crew, launch his Boat, and proceed to her 
assistance. 

“ The Local Committee to make quarterly inspection, and Report to the Institution as to the behavior 
of the Boat during exercise, pointing out any defect that may be remedied, and offering any suggestion thi 
may conduce to the efficiency of the service.” 








FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res ctfally announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASIN) 
MOURNING attheir Kstablishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Kurope. Mourning Costume of ever 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Keasou’ 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE | 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great art 
forwarding their orders to THIS EstaBLisHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased a 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 

DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 





is bef 





103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. — 
MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE 


—_— 
Mr. Ciavupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling - -. 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, thes? 0 og 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively + we 
this deception Mr. Clandet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back, 


107, REGENT STREET, 


Taree Doors Prom Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT, 
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GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anp Post Pain, oN AppLicaTion), Illustrated, 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 


In 


Showing 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


showing HOW, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
— from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


(OLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Alopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 
PS. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
37, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. 





kK EATINGS PALE NEWFOUNDLAND B ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y.—The 
. COD LIVER OIL. : MARCH NUMBER contains : 

Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Keatine, I can testify that OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


tis uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- > - : 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the satriont properties BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 





of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated Cuaps, IX., X., XI. and XII. 
*' the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities oman 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it II. Lorn Loriot. By Dudley Costello, 
sn exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so III. In an Arab Village. 
+ undantly advertised. IV. An Autumn at Oedt. 
Mw Daww V. The forgotten Dead. 
| EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., VI. Favette and Thargelie. By Ouida. 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &c. VII. Breakfast Table-Talk. By Monkshood. 
September 27th, 1861. VIII. Edward Forbes the Naturalist. 
a in Half pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, London: Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
&.6d.; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measu - oe wea twAm@urt we 
(4, St. Paul’sChurchyard, London. eine ecciaraetes OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
. pect a MAGAZINE. 
(yovGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT Edited by W. Harnisox Armsworts, Eoq. : 
ot INST MPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S CONTENTS FOR; MARCH, No. CCCCXCV, 
F GH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the I, Lower Canada. 
, ulty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom con- Il. The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By the Author of “ East 
~ inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and may Lynne.” Part VI. s 
"ea remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, III, Joan of Naples. By Sir Nathaniel. 
oe st,and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., IV. The Last on the Rock. By Nicholas Michell. 
a each. THomas Keating, Pharmaceutical Chemis:, V. Ascents of the Volcano Orizava. 
4, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. VI. Granville de Vigne. A Tale ofthe Day. Part XV. 


VIL. Transatlantic Pacification: British Energy. By Cyrus 


[HE BEST REMEDY FOR TNDIGESTION ! | vir, pee! Dinner-Parties 














No —_— 1X. Pastors and Prophets of the Desert. 
are RTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS X. Travels in the Holy Land, ; 
~ he nly recommended as a simple but certain CuarpmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
ease to whegestion, which is the cause of nearly all the *," Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
erateful and ‘a ref me subject; being a medicine so uniformly | —————-~ ‘HARLE 2VER. 
“ Natural Stren ~ icial that it is with justice called the NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
nan gthener of the Human Stomach.” To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each part to contain 
are mild s PILLs act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; | two Illustrations by ‘* Puiz.” 
and enon Sete operation ; safe under any circumstances ; On March lst will be ublished Part 2 of 
nefits ty Of Persons can now bear testimony to the | A R RI N ~~ - oSlUm CC, 


8 “Ss to be derived from their use. | 

; ‘id in Bottles at 

WD in the kingdom 
( a ition. Be « 

" persuaded to 


By Cuartes Lever, 
Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Author of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,” ‘‘ Charles O'Malley,” &c. 
‘ With Illustrations by ‘‘ Puiz.”’ 
ure ~ ask for ‘* Nortow’s Pris,” and do not Cuarpmanw & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
purchase the various imitations. Just published, Reg moe printed in antique type, on toned 
ian eees serene ae ae mcser aper, price 1s., paper cover, or 1s, 6d. bound in cloth, 
LNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA | -NOIDEN WORDS No 1) Pat L. THE 
toned by the a? during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- | ‘H AND te Mg tM -y Fe = 
the public medical profession, an universally accepted by : RICH At PREC IOUS JEWEL OF GOD'S HOLY 
ron fn the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, | ORD. Part I.: PRAYER. Selections from the Works 
Berient for adache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild | Of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Coverdale, Bishop Hooper, Arch- 
i chilaney tlicate constitutions, more especially for ladies bishop Sandys, William Tyndale, Thomas Becon, Richard 
ie cep a prepared, in a state of perfect purity and Hooker, John Bradford, Dr. Donne, Bishop Hall, Bishop 
Lnd-street F », Only by DINNEFORD «& CO., 172, New Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Leighton. 
aghout the aan and scold by all respectable Chemists | London (377, Strand) and Oxford: Jonn Henry & James 
tahoe Parken, Birmingham: Henry Watcur, New-street. 














HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 530, for Feb. 20th, 
Price Onn Pawwy, contains :—A Life’s Secret : Chap. 

VIII. Ilustrated by John Gilbert.—Mexico, Part IT.—Build- 
ing Societies.— Northumbrian’ Bondagers, By Cuthbert Bede, 
ith Sketch from Life.— My Adventures in the Far West: 
Chap. VIII.—The Last of the ** Spectators,” — Pass it on.— 
Saturday Afternoon at the Cape. 


London : 56, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 408, for 
Feb. 20th, Price Onn Payxy. Contains :—From Dawn 
to Dark in Italy: Chap. XV. The Altar in the Foreign Land; 
Chap. XVI. Fra Bernardin.—The Rev. Henry Townley: III. 
The Missionary; IV. The Pastor; V. The Evangelist.—The 
Next Time.—Gibraltar, with two views.— Leaves from My Port- 
folio: Il. The Market.— Putrrr 1x tar Famity: Effect of 
Good and Bad Company.—Coming Late to Church.—Pagrs 
ror THE Youne; Harry Blundell; Waters of Meribah, &c. 


Reviciovus Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 


sl Booksellers. 
NEW BIOGRAPH1 AL DICTIONARY OF LIVING 
CHARACTERS. 


In crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 800 pp., 


MEX OF THE TIME (including Women). 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and for the most 

part re-written, with the addition of Tarrtssx Hunprep New 

ARTICLES. 

By Epwarp Watrorp, a" = Scholar of Balliol College, 

Oxford. 
London: RovtitsepGr, Wanye, & RovrienGe, Farringdon- 
street. 


In crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


ONTRIBUTIONS TO AN AMATEUR 

MAGAZINE in PROSE and VERSE. Second Edi- 

tion, with a Preface and additional Notes, containing some 

account of the late Lord Macaulay, the Author's Fellow- 

Collegian, and early Friend; and a Sketch of the Early Years 

of Grattan, tending to identify him with Junius, 
By Ricuarp Pesrry, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
RIvINGTONs, Waterloo-place, London. 


———_— ee 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition of 


A G O N Y ie 2: a me 
By the Rey. J. Pycrorr. 
One volume, crown 8vo., price Five Shillings. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. By the 
Rev. J. Pycrort. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Price 
2s. 6d. Now ready, 


ELKERTON RECTORY. A Sequel to ‘ Twenty 
Years in the Church.” By the Rev. J. Pycrorr. A New 
and Cheap Edition, Price 2s. 6d, 

London: L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, price 4s., extra cloth, 


W AIFS AND STRAYS, chiefly from the 
Chess-board. 
By Captain H. A. KgnneEpy, 
President of the Bristol Athenwum Chess Club; late Presi- 
dent of the Brighton Chess Club; and a Vice-President of 
the British Chess Association. 


London: L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d., beautifully bound, with Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations by Nreretri & ZamBRa, 
H E JAPAN ES E; 
THEIR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS : 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
The GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS of the COUNTRY, 
its MANUFACTURES and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, 
By Tuomas Crark WeESTYIELD, 
London; Photographic News Office, 32, Paternoster-row. 


Just out, feap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d., . 
LIMPSES OF ANTIQUITY ; being a 
Collection of Metrical Sketches, in the form of Ballads, 
Lyrics, &c., with main reference to Medimwval Times or Clas- 
sical Subjects. 





By Grorae F. Preston. 
London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 


Octavo, 58., _ n 
N THE CLASSIFICATION AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE MAM- 
MALIA; with an APPENDIX on the GORILLA, and on 
the EXTINCTION and TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES, 
By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bocry, West Strand. 


Just published, price 1s., 


WORD OF WARNING AGAINST THE 
AWFUL ERRORS and the IDOLATRY of the 
CHURCH of ROME. 


London: James Mitvgr, 17, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


Just published, price 5s., Feap. Svo. cloth, 
UEEN ELIZABET H. 
A DRAMATIC POEM, 
London: J. & C. Mozury, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Will be Ready early in March, 


HE LIFE AND WRITINGS of the celebrated 
Lancashire Poet and Painter ‘11M BOBBLN,”’ illus- 
trated with the Original Engravings. About 5,000 pp., demy 
8vo., 7s. 6d.; royal 8vo., tinted, 10s. 6d.; subscription copy, 
of which 35 copies are printed, demy 4to., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Manchester: Joux Heywoop; London: Simpxin, Mar- 
suaLt, & Co. Each edition will be neatly bound, and printed 
on superfine thick paper. The Publisher will be glad to receive 
orders at once, in order to ensure early delivery. 


Just published, svo., price 7s. 64., 


HE WAR IN AMERICA. 


By Colonel Tat. P. Suarenen, LL.D., Kentucky. 


Being an Historical and Political Account of the Southern 
and Northern States; showing the Origin and Cause of the 
present Secession War. Containing a vast amount of informa- 
tion never before published, explanatory of the Federal and 
State Governments; Foreign and Domestic Slave Trade; 
Rights of Persons; the Black Codes of the North and South, 
&. Forming the most important text-book issued on the 
American question. 


London: Hamittoy, Apams, & Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and all Booksellers, 
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np tion, fep. Sro., cloth, 
Waste ucts and Undeveloped 
Substances; or, Hints for Enterprise in Neglected Fields. 
By P. L. Stmmonns, editor of the “ Technologist,” author of 
** Prodacte of the Vegetable Kingdom,”’ &c. 

London: Rosgert HarpwickR, 192, Piccadilly. 


‘Part 1, price ls.; Part II., 1s. 6d., or together in cloth, 38., 
fully Llustrated, 


Dr. Lankester on Food: a Course of 


Lectures delivered at the South Kensin Museum. 
On Water On Alcohol 
On Salt On Wine, Spirits, and Beer 


On Starch and Sugar 


On Condiments, Spices, 
On Oil, Butter, and Fat — —_ 


Flay 


On Fiesh-forming Food On Tea and Coffee 
On Animal Food On Tobacco and Opium 
London: Ropgrrt Harpwickr, 192, Piccadilly. 





~ Pourth edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s., 


Our Social Bees; Pictures of Town 
and Country, and other Papers. By Aypraw Wynter, M.D., 
author of ‘ Curiosities of Civilization.” Containing 45 entertain- 
ing and instructive articles, among which wil] be found :—London 
Smoke; Mock Auctions; The Suction-post; Our Peck of 
Dirt; The Artificial Man; Britannia'’s Smelling-Bottle; The 
Post-Office; Commercial Grief; Aérated Bread; Needle- 
making; Preserved Meate; Wenham Lake Ice; Turkish 
Baths; Who is Mr. Reuter ? ; Candle-making ; London Stout ; 
Sewing Machines; Physical Antipathies; Ocean Horticulture ; 
Brain Difficulties; Human Hair, &c. 

London: Ropgaxt Harpwickr, 192, Piccadilly. 
Fifth edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s., 

Curiosities of Civilization. By Dr. 
Arparw Wyytxx. Reprinted from the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviews. Contents :—The London Commissariat ; Food 
and its Adulterations|; Advertisements ; The Zoological Gar- 
dens; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal ; Shipwrecks; Lodging, Food, 
and Dress of Soldiers; The Electric Telegraph; Fires and 
Fire Insurance; The Police and the Thieves; Mortality in 
Trades and Professions ; Lunatic Asylums. 

London: Ropgert Harpwicker, 192, Piccadilly. 


pe Editions for 1862.—-Ready shortly, 
The Shilling Peerage. 


Hardwieke's Shilling Baronetage, 
Hardwicke’s Shilling Knightage. 
Hardwicke's Shilling House of Commons. 
Containing the birth, accession, and marriage of each person- 
age, his heir, apparent or presumptive, family name, political 
bias and patronage, as also a brief notice of the offices which 
he has hitherto held, his town address and country residences. 
Compiled by Epwarp Watrorp, Esq., M.A. 
London : Rongert Harpwicxke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Cloth, gilt edges, req ls., 

How to Address Titled People, Com- 

— to the Writing-desk: or, How to Address, Begin, and 

tnd Letters to Titled and Official Personages ; together with a 

table of precedence, copious list of abbreviations, rules for punc- 

tuation, instructions in correcting for the press, and other useful 
information.—London : Ronert HarpwickR, 192, Piccadilly. 


~~ Fully Illustrated; Well printed; Wonderfully Cheap. 
Hardwicke’s Elementary Books :— 


Chemistry, complete, 6d.; | Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, 
Three parts, 2d. each. complete, 4d.; Two parts, 
Mechanics, complete, 4d.; Two 2d. each. 
parts, 2d. each. Bookkeeping, complete, 2d. 
Hydrostatics, complete, 2d. Mavor’s Spelling, 4d.; Two 
Hydraulics, complete, 2d. parts, 2d. each. 
Murray's Grammar, complete, | Phrenology, 24. 
2d Shorthand, 2d. 











Mackenzie's Tables, 2d. 
London: Ropert HarpwickR, 192, Piccadilly, and all 
Booksellers. 
; za ~ Now ready, 
Mangnall’s Questions, Complete, Is. 
Carefully revised and brought up to the present time. It is 
well printed and strongly bound. A sample copy sent on 





receipt of 12 stamps. Also, 

Murray's Grammar, com- | Bookkeeping, complete, 2d. 
plete, 2d. Mavor’e Spelling, 4d. Two 

Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, parts, 2d. each. 


complete, 4d. Shorthand, 2d. 
2d. each. Phrenology, 2d. 
London : R. HarpwickR, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Fep. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., fully illustrated, 

Old Bones; or, Notes for Young 
Naturalists. By the Rev. W. 8. Symonps, Rector of Pen- 
dock. A small Manual of Paleontology. 

** Although modest in its plan, it is a very superior work, 
broad, exact, sufficiently explained by well-chosen examples, 
and amply illustrated.”’— Daily News. 

colon : Ronert Harpwicker, 192, Piccadilly. 


Roval 32mo., cloth, price Is., 

Hardwicke’s Handy- ook of London: 
an Easy and Comprehensive Guide to Everywhere worth See- 
ing and Hearing. Contents :— Bazaars, Ball Rooms, Cathe- 
drals, Dining Rooms, Exhibitions, Mansions of the Nobility, 
Markets, Money Order Offices, Monuments and Statues, 
Museums, Music Halls and Concert Rooms, Out-door Amuse- 
ments, Omnibuses, Palaces, Parks, Passport Offices, Pic- 
ture Galleries, Regulations, Popular Entertainments, Police 
Courts, Prisons, Railway Stations, Steamboats, Theatres, 
Telegraph Offices, &c.—Harpwicks, Piccadilly. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d., with Illustrations from Nature, 
by Tuffen West, 

On Diseases of the Kidney and Dropsy. 
Ry 8. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital, and joint Lecturer on Medicine at the 
Middlesex Hospital Medical College.—‘‘ A whole profession is 
elevated when such creditable works are produced by any of 
its members.’’— Dobell’s Lectures. 

London: Rosert Harpwicer, 192, Piccadilly. 


Just published, fep. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


The Poet of the Age; a Satirical Poem 
with Introductory Remarks on the Decline of Poetry, an 
Critical Notes.— London : Rowrrt Harpwickg, 192, Piccadilly. 


~ second edition, pp. 98, price Is., : 
Essays and Reviews: a Protest against 
the Attempt of the Bishops and of Convocation to narrow the 
range of Theological Speculation. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Williams, with a new preface and appendices, containing ex- 


Two parts, 





tracts from each of the seven Essays, exhibiting the general | 


character and spirit of the work. By the Rev. R. B. KEN- 
NARD, M.A., Oxon. Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 
London: Rozert Harpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 
Just published, Svo., sewed, 104 pp. price Is 6d., 
Southern Secession: a Letter ad- 
dressed to Capt. M. T. Maury, Confederate Navy, on his Letter 
to Admiral Fitzroy. By Jom» Weisrorp Cows tt, Esq. 
London: Ropert Hagpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly. 
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CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS ON THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 





THE various Notices of the Press on the Picture Exhibitions—The British Institution—Portland Gallery 
—Society of British Artists—Old and New Water-Colour Societies—The Royal Academy, &c.—wi] appear 
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from time to time in “ PUBLIC OPINION,” arranged in a form to show by contrast the Contradictory and 


Absurd Character of Art-Criticism in England. 
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A JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
Merchants and Manufacturers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on 4) 
the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
of Articles of a literary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Pubjic 
Opinion on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &c. 
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A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Lllustrated by 
Thirty Vols. 
Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 


being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 


demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sancster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH. 

Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., post free, 

Q* STAMMERING AND STUTTERING: 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. 

‘‘Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendious 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in the 


matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.” — Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., 


| A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 


AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. 
London: LoxGmay, Green, Loncuan, & Ropers. 
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By Tuomas Huyt, F.R.C.8., Surge’ cue 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 
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A THRILLING AND TRUE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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Opinions of the Press m Great Britain and America. 
P THE 
ee 
ERA. SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“In these very remarkable volumes, Mr. Reade has, in our judgment, produced a work *¢ The general impressicn it leaves is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and 
mperior to any he has written before, and such a work as only himself could have written.” force. It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, and of happy 
touches,” 
ATHEN SUM. DAILY NEWS. 
| The « haracters are all warm, the descriptions are vivid, the tone of thought, and the turn « This tale, like all Mr. Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false ana 
ofepeech, consistent and probable. Catherine, the kind-hearted, honest, prejudiced, thrifty uniust and 6 ctrene ebeieetion of of that bo caneeees endl tras to Natare.” 
housewife, with her harsh rind, and tender core, is charming and life-like. Elias, with his siti id 6 ; a j 
sernness, silence, and love of justice, is equally good. They look like a pair of portraits by 
Cranach.” NEW YORK HERALD. 
‘6 ” \ 
NEW YORK WORLD. ** A story of powerful and absorbing interest, abounding in thrilling incidents and startling 
“The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a marvellous series of pictures of the middle ages; here | Situations. The characters are real men and women, depicted with a force and pathos which 
s Flemish study of peasant life, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’—there glimpses of | Shows the author’s remarkable insight. The book does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
courts and camps, and everywhere scenes of the strangest, wildest adventure. As a study of | Writer.” 
ie and manners it will be thought by many to equal the master-piece of Le Sage.” 
LONDON REVIEW. 
MORNING POST. ** We look upon this tale, despite many faults, as a work of real genius. * * * Its faults 
“There are no incumbrances of underplot, or counterplot ; and in construction, as in | 4F¢ of the most trivial kind, its merits are of a high order,” 
yORKING deve pment, this tale of the middle ages is excellent. Mr. Reade has woven four volumes 
e Sarton! him to a rank far above that which his previous popular and powerful works LITERARY GAZETTE. 
OBSERVER. *¢ «The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities any one of which is com- 
“ Such no . ‘ : R ; ’ monly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of brilliant Rabelaisian wit, 
* es wae as Mr. Reade’s would do more to instruct us in the history of ancient times | oF acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
san all the dry political volumes ever published. This is no common book of fiction, but an ainting.” 
‘orcal work of deep interest and profound learning, wherein the customs and habits of I ; 
ance, Germany, and Italy are detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 
——e bike most readable and pleasing form.” 
at ll ‘« Mr. Reade’s pages are literally crowded with knowledge of character, wit, humour, pathos, 
Ibs, he MORNING HERALD. and everything that can make @ novel prized,” 
lay "008 *, 
lly publishe “The book abounds with the peculiarities and excellencies of ‘It’s Never Too Late to 
4 capers ‘ud’ We think Margaret far the best creation of Mr. Reade’s pen.” NEW YORK ATLAS. 


_ *« A book matchless in the terrible strength of some of its descriptive passages, full of ripe 
LITERARY BUDGET. historical knowledge, touched upon nearly every page with a painter’s hues, and instinct with 
love, and truth, and faith, and goodness, and that odd wit, which is full of pathos and true 


: “Tn the two so rar : iin 
“11; am ot Teel great particulars of contrast and harmony, it is not surpassed by anything in : : 
—_ A : ae humanity,—all which the world will not soon forget.” 


4 — fiction, The richness of Scott, and the naturalness of Smollett, are strangely 





















ls. 4d. 
. 18.34 
| 2s, 64. NEW YORK TIMES. HOME NEWS. 
. Is. 04 “D. = s : , 
18. 64. a masterly movement of meniia: rctrogression the author seems to have moved his soul ** To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of human sympathy, 
oo os rs present, and wrapped himself in the past. He has given us 4 panorama of the middle | in reality of portraiture, and in an intimate knowledge of the human heart and brain, is the 
os * Od. )* picture glowing with life and truth.” least praise we can bestow on it.” 
se 38. 0d 
+ = MORNING CHRONICLE. WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
lhe loiste ad +} s: ° : te sine =" 
rand the Hearth’ is in every sense a great work. «* We shall look in vain, even in the volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage which can 
i ori ic , » interv ( Margaret in the fourth volume,” 
1°, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS rival for its dramatic force the interview between Gerard and g 
erature: . . 
ith Aa * A book ; : ; : ; 
“we ” thy pe h every one will admit to be extraordinary, and most, we think, will declare THE SUN. 
tin , 
sy Libre! GLOBE ‘* A verdict of approval will be pronounced which the dwellers in distant lands, and those 
ials The book je a at; j who at a future period peruse its pages, will ratify.” 
ater 2 te ~* '8 4 chronicle to study after perusing it in the fiery haste to which its crowding 
a “e* US, 
poo 1" SPROTATOR NATIONAL REVIEW. 
\ tae . ; 

5 h 2 ~fte 8 @ great breadth of h f d nae. in this histor! ‘¢ We do not know anything in prose fiction more tender and ennobling than Mr. Reade’s 
tion, of human nature, as well as force and pathos, in this historic delineation of the short-lived happiness, the much tribulation, and the final peace other than of 
sure Cat - this world, which mark the lonely history of the parents of Erasmus.” 

214, * sd 
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PIANOFORTES AND FLARIMONIUMS. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW PIANOFORTE 


GALLERY, 
Nos. 207 and 200, REGENT-STREET. 


Tux extensive Ware-rooms of CRAMER & GO. give the public an oppor-+; Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged any =— 
tunity of forming a true estimate, by comparison, of the different qualities in | time within six months from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER & (1) N 
tone and touch, and of the special excellencies of the Pianofortes of all the chief | free of expense. PLANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTE) 0 
makers, and offers the largest assortment of Pianofortes for Sale or Hire in the FOR EXTREME CLIMATES. 
kingdom. CRAMER & CO.’S FOREIGN PIANIN O; 4 superior Pianoforts 




































CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW MODEL COTTAGE | with check action, especially adapted for small rooms. Piles 25 Guineas. PRI 
PIANOFORTE, price 32 Guineas, is tested under similar comparison. | COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND,, by Broadyvog 

Ewery Pianoforte is warranted, and sold at the Manufacturers’ lowest price, __and Collard ; Oblique Grands by Erard. HEF 
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Chairman—THE LORD ARTHUR LENNOX. 
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JOHN ASHBURNER, ESQ., M.D. | JOHN GARDINER, ESQ. his Highne 
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To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of moderate rates and liberal management. France tow; 
The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of # A bas les ¢ 
premium paid. mistake, the 
No charges are made beyond the premium. A hurricane 
Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with Policies effected with the Company. Which was n 
For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 0, do the interpre 
60, or at death, if it occur previously. to correct ¢] 
EnpowMents For CHILDREN are made payable on attaining the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educati® party accept 
or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a ” slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 4 Unsatisfacto 
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EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 
“Tur Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual Account, to announce | “It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the Company dot 
that the year 1860 exhibited a continuance of the same healthy advance onwhich | the past year shows a surplus of a very satisfactory character, notwithst-t 
they last year had to congratulate the Proprietors, and, so far as can be foreseen, | | the payment of £14,181. 14s. 5d. for claims consequent on the Des * 
presents the elements of future prosperity. | Members. _ 
“ Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the Office during the “Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the Proprie®™ 
past year; of which amount, £167,259 were assured, producing, in New Pre- | Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act of Parliament, conte 
miums, £5,619. Os. 8d. The Income of the Office on the 3lst December last, | additional powers on the Company. 
had reached £46,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. “As the close of the present year will bring us to the period preserit 
“The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, show tha the Cash | the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the declaration of 4 Boots 
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Assets have exceeded the Liabilities in a gradually increasing ratio, crus :— Directors very earnestly invite the co-operation of the Proprietors or free, it ira 
In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 connected with or interested in the Office to assist their efforts in m= taken t 

1859 - eS 12,086 9 11 present the most successful year of the Company's existence, i? order “ah » at la: 

*Yernmen 


1860 —,, » 18,557 0, 6 2 MH 62 individually and collectively, all interests may be advanced.” 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secreta 
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